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In our notes of last month we proniised to insert in this mumber ¢ 4 
Elegy on a dying Prostitute,’ belitving it was original ; but as accident has 
since thrown in our way the same piece, printed and phblished in 
Philadelphia some years ago, we beg leave to decline the insertion of 
ic here. 

We have received—from a son of Neptune we suppose-—‘ 4 Song, 
giving every Officer his due on bowrd the Ship Alliance, on a Voyage to China,’ 
In return we would give this honest tar a piece of advice—hich is— 
before he tries again his hand (for the bead secms out of the question) 
at making verscs, he would do well to “ court the pretty girls of 
Philadelphia” less, and the Parnassian ladies more. ; 


The piece signed A Citizen, and another, whose mott is Nevi 
Materni, are received. : 

Happy on all joccasions to contribute to the gratification of our 
readers, it is with pleasure we now lay before them two tables of 
meteorological observations made, at Charleston, South-Carolina. 
The correspondent who has favoured us with this valuabfe commu- 
nication, Jeads us to expecta similar one monthly. We wish him to 
inform us of the situation and aspect of the instrument by. which he 
makes the observations ; and he would additionally oblige us by add- 
ing, to future tables, the mean result of their respective moaths.—— 
Any gentleman in New-Hampshire or Massachusetts, woul confer a 
peculiar obligation by favouring us, monthly, with a table of observa- 
tions made on the weather in either of those states. Such ar addition 
is the more desirable, as it would enable the public to form a compa- 
rative scale of the climates on the Atlantic side of the Unitéd States. 


Our monthly table of observations made at Spring-mill is i wow Yen- 
dered more comglete than it has hitherto appeared ; for which we 
sincerely thank the gentleman who has furnished it and fneans to 
continue this improved communication. : 
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For the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


ACONCISE HISTORY OF THE LATE WARIN AMERICA: 
Mlustrated, in the course of it, by NOTES and PLATES. 
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| The following performance is not offered as entirely original. That 
: admired publication, ascribed to mr. Burke, which appeared in the 
Annual Register during the late war, affords, in the early periods 
of it especially, a variety of matter, which the writer of this Sum- 
mary will often make use of, with little or no variation—convinced 
that where the matter accords with his own ideas, the superior 
ele nce of its composition will justify the freedom he takes. He 
will often have occasion, however, to consult other authors ; and to 
those resources he wi] add such observations of his own as the 
Opportunities ofa military life, in the war of which he treats, have 
enabled him to make. Yiuth alone is his object, unbiassed by 


any other view, 


$ 
; 
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General observations—Discontents in America ; increased by various causes——Gas~ 
pee cutter burnt—Great heats at Boston, occasioned by the discovery of certain 
letters—Petition for the removal of the governour ard lieutenant-governour of 
Massachusetts—Scheme for the exportation of tea by the English East-India 
company to the British colpnies in America ; excites a general alarm throughout 
the continent —Particulat- causes which operated in rendering that measure more 
generally obnoxious—Resolutions universally entered into to prevent the land- 
ing of the teasm—Committees appointed—T bree ships laden with tea arrive at 
Boston 5 their cargoes thrown into the sea—Similar behaviour in some other 

ces > most of the tea ships return with their cargoes to England, and the 


whole scheme rendered eve ry where abortive. 


: HE history of the late war States, is not pregnant with those 
A between Great-Britain and scenes of slaughter which often 
; Mer colonies, now The United stain, with 5? blood of thou. 
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sands at a strake, the annals of 
some nations ;,it is not marked 
with that wanton waste of our 
species which kas given celebrity 
to some heroes ‘of antiquity, and 
to others, not less barbarous, 
among the moderns :—it is more 
usefully interesting, more impor- 
tant to mankind. If there is 
little to deplote, we may find 
much to admire in tracing the 
successful issue jof a war, upon 
which hung the fate of untold 
millions; a war which was to 
define and fix, dr, perhaps, abo- 
lish for ever, thd political happi- 
ness .of a respedtable portion of 
the globe, 

‘Those colonies which were so 
long the strength and glory of 
Britain, whose rapid growth and 
astonishing increase mocked the 
calculations of politicians, and 
out-stripped the speculations 
of philosephers , those colonies 
which had excited the apprehea- 
sions of her engmies, and the 
‘envy of her frjends—were at 
length to act a different, but a 
greater part on tle theatre of the 
world, 

Before we proc¢ed to the trans- 
actions of a war, which forms the 
principal aim of. the following 
sheets, it will be necessary to enu- 
merate some of the causes which 
ted to it. In doinig this we shal} 
endeavour to be as brief as pos- 
‘sible, and hasten ito the relation 
of more active scenes, which en- 
grossed, for years, the attention 
of mankind. 

‘Tue insignificany duty of three- 
pence per pound ;on tea, was 
doomed to be the {fatal bone of 
contention between the mother: 
country and her American colo- 
aics. This duty had been left 
hehind, Singly, in ahe vear 1770, 
when all the other articles enu- 
merated in a bill of the British 
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t 
parliament for raisiné a revenne 
in America had beet repealed, 
There were men in ,parliament 
who struggled hard foy the repeal 
of the whole, and wh had al. 
ways declared against fevery idea 
of assuming a power to:tax the co. 
lonies internally ; that the leaving 
of one duty, and the discharge of 
the others, could answér no other 
yurpose than the lessening of that 
scanty revenue, which was scarce- 
ly sufficient, in its full ¢mount, to 
answer the expense of its col- 
lection ; that by this means, in- 
stead of profit or benéfit, a new 
charge to supply the :deficiency 
would be thrown upon the parent 
state at home : while all the 
other evils which were; then ac- 
knowledged as the motyves fora 
partial repeal, would be continu- 
ed in their utmost extént. But 
these arguments were cputemned 
by an obstinate majority, and dis- 
contents and disorders ‘ontiuued 
to prevail, in a greater or less de- 
gree, through ail the old colonies 
on the continent. The dame spi- 
rit pervaded the whole. jNothmg 
was to be heard of but regolutions 
for the encouragement ‘of their 
own manufactures, the donsump- 
tion of home products, thf discou- 
ragement of foreign articles, and 
the retreachment of all stiperflui- 
ties. The article of tea was, by 
the resolutions of severgl colo- 
nies, strictly prohibited § but it 
still continued to be intyoduced 
both from England and other 
countries, and the dutiés were 
paid, though with an apptearance 
of exterior guard and cautjon. 

In the mean time the gov$rnours 
of most of the colonies, and the 
people, were ina continual state 
of warfare. Assemblies were re- 
peatedly called, and suddegly dis- 
solved. ‘Their time was employ- 
ed, while sitting, in reiterating 
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: 
ae grievances, and framing temon- a very considerable change of the 
ed. ff { strances, Other matters sprung constitution and system of go- 
ent : up, besides the tea duty and the vernment, was necessary to se- 
2 | ‘ custom-houses, to increase the cure obedience. By some un- 
ale ; general discontent. By a late known means these letters came 
ea { adopted measure, the goyernors into the hands of the agent for 
0- ; and judges were paid their salaries the colony, and were by him 
Ig i by the crown, and thereby, as transmitted to the assembly then 
of : they were removeable at pleasure, Sitting at Boston. The. conse- 
T ‘gendered entirely dependant a- quent indignation excited on the 
it ‘ broad, and totally independant at one side, and the confusion and 
» : home: this became an inexhausti- apprehensions on the other, nei- 
0 ble source of ill humour and com- ther need nor admit of descrip- 
. + plaint. tion. 
; | In this ferment of affiirs, a | Such a new source of discord 

mumber of armed men was not wanting in Massacha- 


ea boarded and burnt the setts. The liouse of representa- 
: king’s armed schooner, tives passed a petition . 
: the Gaspee, while stationed at and remonstrance to his fon 23) 
' Providence in Rhode-Island to majesty, in which they 773: 
; check the smuggling for which charged their gévernour and depu- 
* that place was remarkable; and ty governour with being betrayers 
, though a large reward, together of their trusts, and of the people 
, with a pardon, if claimed “by an they governed ; with giving pri- 
‘ accomplice, was offered by pro- vate, partial, and false informa- 
. damation for discovering and ap- tion; declared them encmies to 
; prehending any of the persons the colony, and prayed for jus- 
: concerned, no effectual discovery tice against them, and for their 
‘ could ever be made. speedy removal from their places, 
An odd incident happened, ‘These charges were carried by a 
which served to revive, with majority of 82 to 12. 
: double force, the animosity that | As we have observed, the ar- 
had so long subsisted between the ticle of tea continued, notwith- 
; exeetive part of government standing the strong resolutions 
; and the people of Massachusetts. of the colonists, to be still im- 
| This was the accidental discovery, ported into America ; yet by the 
p and publication, of a number of advantages which foreigners had 
; Confidential letters, which had_ in the sale of the low-priced teas, 
; een written during th¢ disputes as well as the general odium at. 
j Between the two countries, by the tending the Britith teas, which, 
; Mien governour and deputy gover- as bearing a parliamentary duty, 
: Mour of that colony, to persons were considered as instruments oj 
; @ power and office in England. slavery, the English Kast-India 
letters contained a very un- company was thought ey — 
Vourable representation of the much by the ta wita the 
state of affairs, the temper and colonies. 1S eo 
Isposition of the people, and the Thus circumstanced, the masafie: 
Views of their leaders in that ter in the Jast <a soba wa 
Province ; aud tended. to shew, apparent consolation to vanes 
not only the necessity of the most company, for saripnadies, 5 yp ae 
S0eMive measures, but that even which were 
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it by government, brought in a 
bill, by which ithey were enabled 
to export theiriteas, duty free, to 
all places whatsoever. In conse- 
quence of this measure, the com- 
pany became their own exporter 
and factor of teas, and several! 
ships were accordingly freighted 
to their agent’ in the different 
colonies. 

The success of this scheme, and 
any utility to be derivea from it, 
if itdid succeed, were at that time 
much que toned >, some active 
members in that company were 
averse to the measure, as being 
rather calculated for the esta)lish- 
ment of the revenue law in Ame- 
rica, than as a favour or service 
to the company. It is true they 
had about seventeen millions of 
pounds of tea‘in their ware- 
houses ; but although this ap- 
peared an immense “quantity to 
those who were not versed in the 
state of the trade, it was said; in 
reality, to be only equal to about 
two years’ usu: y consumptiou— 
and it was alway’ ‘s intended to have 
a year’s stock in hand. But the 
measure was a favourite with 
government : i the colonies: it 
was execrated.—-They considered 
itasa plan designed to circum- 
vent them into a'compliance with 
the revenue law,'and thereby open 

a door to an unlimited taxation : 
for it was easily scen that if the 
tea were once landed, and in the 
custody of the consignees, no as- 
sociations nor . other measures 
would be sufficient to prevent its 
sale and consumption ; and nobo- 
dy could pretend to ‘Magine, that 
taxation established in one in- 
stance would br restrained in 
others. Besides, the Fast-India 
company, by the late regulations, 
were brought entirely under the 
direction of the | British govern- 
ment ; the cons}ynees were, of 
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course, such as favoured adminis. 
tration, and, for that -ason, the 
most unpopular peopte in Ame. 
rica. The spirit of j opposition 
spread, like wild fix 4, over all 
the colonies, and it! was every 
where determined 4o prevent 
the landing of the {eas at all 
events. 

The tea consi gnees’ of the India 
company were, in mbpst places, 
obliged by the peopl to relin- 
quish their appoint hts, and to 
enter into public eng: gagements not 
to act in that cay acity. Com- 
mittees were appoint: Ad by the 
peonle in different towns and 
provinces, who were armed with 
sufficient powers to forw ard their 
views, ‘T hey were auth orised to 
inspect mercliants’ bouthng td pro- 
pose tests ; to punish those whom 
they considered as comumacious, 
by the d: augerous pr osfription of 
declaring them enemigs to their 
country ; and of assenjbling the 
people whenever they th ought | it 
necessary. Ina word, their pow 
ers were as indefinite asthe autho- 
rity under which they qcted. 

In various parts of the conti- 
nent, the pilots were agmon nished 
not to conduct any of the tea-ships 
intoharbour. ‘Three skips, how- 
ever, laden with tea, krrived 3 in 
the port of Boston. The captains 
were terrified into a chncession, 
that, if they were perinitred by 
the consigne es, the boagd of cas 
toms, and the fort of Castle V Wil- 
liam, they would retarn with 
their cargues to Engl baad The 
consignees refused to Hischarge 
the captains from the oltligations 
under which they w ere phartered 
for the delivery of their ‘cargoes ; 
the custom-house refused them 2 
clearance, and the governpr a pass- 
port for the fort. 

In this state of things ‘the Bos- 
tonians perceived, that the § ships, 
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asthey lay near the wharfs, would 
be able, by ‘degrees, to land 
their cargoes ; and that no after- 
efforts could prevent the sale of 
them ; by which the hated pur- 
pose of establishing a monopoly 
and raising a revenue would be 
fulfilled. ‘To prevent this dreaded 
consequence,a body of armed men, 
Dee. 18 under the disguise of 
*? Mohawk [ndiaus, board- 
173* ed the ships, and, in afew 
hours, discharged the whole car- 
es of tea into the sea, without 
doing any other damage, or offer- 
ing any violence to the captains 
or crews. ‘This was effected 
without any interruption from 
the government, civil power, gar- 
rison at Castle-William, or the 
armed ships in the harbour. 
Some smaller quantities of tea met 
aiterwards with a similar fate, at 
Boston and a few other places : but 
in general the commissioners for 
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The British parliament meet——Message 
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the sale of that commodity, hav- 
ing been obliged to relinquish 


their employment, and no other 


persons daring to receive the car- 
goes -which were consigned to 
them, the masters of the tea ves- 
sels—from these 
and foreseeing the danger of op- 
posing the determined resolution 
of the people—readily complied 
with the terms which were pre- 
scribed, of returning directly to 


circumstances, 


England, without entangling 
theinselves by any entry at the 
custom-houses. ‘Tea was, indeed, 
landed at New-York under the 
cannon of aman of war; but the 
government there were obliged to 
consent to its being locked upirom 
use. In South-Carolina, some 
was thrown into the river, as at 
Boston ; but the persons who did 
it here were not iu disguise. 
Such was the issue of this unfor- 
tunute scheme. 


P. Il. 


from the throne, accompanied with dis- 


patches rom America—Bollan, agent far the council of Massachusett’s-Bay, 
petitions parliament—Postan port-bill—Second petition from Bollan refused— 
Debates— Americans residing in Loudinm petition parliament—Boston port- 


bill passed. 
al dispatches relative 


to the disturbances in Ame-. 

rica, reached England while the 
parliament were sitting, and oc- 
March 1, casioned a message from 
1774. the king to both houses, 
complaining of the pro- 

ceedings in Amcrica, and parti- 
calarly at Boston, as founded on 
me and pretences immediate- 
Y subversive of the constitution 
of his kingdom : his majesty con- 
fided in the assistance of parlia- 
ment, to erable him effectual!y to 
put an immediate stop to those 


disorders ; and recomincnded the 


Would take into their most 


serious consideration such fur- 
ther regulations and perma- 
nent provisions as should appear 
nesessary to be established for 
better securing the execution of 
the laws, and the just dependance 
of the colonies upon the crown 
and parliament of Great-Britain. 

‘This message was attended with 
a oreat number of papers, relat- 
ino to the late transactions in 
the colonies, containiag copies and 
extracts of letters from the seve- 
ral governours; from the com- 
mander of the forces; from tke 
admiral in Boston harbour ; from 
he consignzes of the tea at Bos- 
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ton to one of the leaders there, 
with votes and resolves of 'that 
town, previous to the landing of 
the tea, and narratives of the 
transactions which succeeded that 
event ; a petition from the con- 
signees to the ‘council of Massa- 
chusetts, praying that their pers 
sons and property might be taken 
under the protiection of goyern- 
ment, with the refusal of the coun- 
cil to interfere im any manner 
in the business); a proclamation 
issued by the gavernour, to forbid 
factious mectings of the inhabi- 
tants ; and the transactions of the 
Massachusetts council, condemn- 
ing the measure’ of destroying the 
tea, and advising legai prosecu- 
tions against the perpetrators, 
none of whom were known, nor 
was there any possibility of their 
discovery. 

They also contained details from 
the different governours, of all 
transactions relative to the teas, 
which took pla¢e in their respec- 
tive governments, from the first 
intelligence of their being shipped 
in caeat to the date of their 
letters ; threats and prophetic 
warnings, which were continually 
sent to those to whom the teas 
were consigned ; copies of certain 
printed papers, with a great num- 
ber of fugitive inflammatory piec- 
es, hand-bills, alarms, violent re- 
solves of town-"meetings, illegal 
proceedings of ¢ommittees, and 
extraordinary minutes of council, 

As the sane ‘spirit pervaded 
the whole continent, so the same 
language, sentimént, and manner, 
prevailed in all these written or 
printed pieces, wherever circula- 
ted in the colonies. 

The presentment of the papers 
was accompanied with a comment 
upon them, and particularly those 
' that related to the transactions 
at Boston, in which the conduct 
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of the governour was described 
aud applauded, and ge of the 
people represented ih the most 
attrocious light. kk was. said 
that he had taken evéry measure 
which prudence could! suggest, or 
good policy justify, for the sec 
rity of the Kast-lndia company’s 
property, the safety df the con 
signees, and the prese}ving of or- 
der and quiet in the town.  Eve- 
ry civil precaution to prevent the 
mischiefs that followed had been 
used in vain. His majpsty’s Cour 
cil, the militia, and the corps of 
cadets, had been all} separately 
applied to, for their afsistance in 
the preservation of {the public 
peace, and the suppért of the 
laws, but all without effect ; they 
refused or declined going their 
duty. The sheriff read a procla- 
mation to the factioh at their 
town-meeting, by which they 
were commanded to jbreak up 
their illegal assembly}; but the 
proclamation was tréated with 
the greatest contempt, and the 
Sheriff insulted in the grossest 
manner 

That he had it undohbredly in 
his power, by calling in’=he assist- 
ance of the naval force ivhich was 
in the harbour, to have iprevented 
the destruction. of theftea ; but 
that as the leading meniin Boston 
had always made great cpmplaints 
of the interposition of}the army 
and navy, and chargeg all dis 
turbances of every sors to their 
account, he, with great! prudence 
and temperance, determined from 
the beginning to decline a mea 
sure which would have bem so i 
ritating to the minds oft the peo- 
ple ; and might well have hoped, 
that by this confidence; in theif 
conduct, and trust repostd in the 
civil power, he should have salar 
ed their turbulence, and; preserv 
ed the public tranquillity. 
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‘ own conduct, and to the exercise 
of their judgment, and the result 
‘has given the lie to all their 


Thus, said the ministers, the 
people of Boston were fairly 


ried. They were left to their 


,former professions. ‘They are 
‘now without an excuse : and all 
.the powers of government in 
: Massachusetts are found insutfici- 
ieat to prevent the most violent 
outrages. 
‘ Many other arguments were 
‘used ina like strain. Upon the 
i whole, it was concluded, that by 
;an impartial review of the papers 
{now before the house, it would 
,manifestly appear, that nothing 
could be done by either civil, mi- 
litary, or naval officers, to effectu- 
‘ate the re-establishment of tran- 
‘quillity and order in that pro- 
{vince, without additional parlia- 
‘Mentary powers to give efficacy 
‘to their proceedings ; and that, 
short, measures ought immedi- 
ately to be adopted, for support- 
ling the supreme legislative au- 
thority, ‘the dignity of parliament, 
‘and the great interest of the Bri- 
itish empire. 
‘ This isin substance what was 
jUrged by the ministry upon the 
Subject, when they presented the 
‘Papers. But as things were to 
be brought to a crisis with the 
:colonies, and very strong mea- 
Sires were resolved upon, it was 
‘apprehended that the merchants 
would be affected, and make op- 
:Position. ‘Fo prevent this, the 
{public papers were systematically 
ifilled with writings on this sub- 
aes the misconduct of 
es in the strongest co- 
rlours,and,in particular,urging the 
‘Impossibility of the future exist- 
sence of any trade in America, if 
‘ioe flagrant outrage on commerce 
iSllould pass unpunished. 


1 . 
; ese, with many other endea- 
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vours to the same end, were not 
without an effect. The spirit 
raised against the Americans be- 
came as high and as strong as 
could be desired, both within and 
without the house. In this tem- 
per a motion was made for an ad- 
dress to the throne, *‘ to return 
thanks for the message, and the 
gracious communication of the 
American papers ; with an assur- 
ance that they. would not fail to 
exert every means in their power, 
of effectually providing for objects 
so important to the general wel- 
fare, as maintaining the due exe- 
cution of the laws, and securing 
the just dependance of the colonies 
upon the crown and parliament 
of Great-Britain.”’ 

This motion was opposed by 
the minority, who recurred to 
former speeches and addresses, 
from the year 1768 to 1770, as 
being exactly of the same nature 
and tendency with the present. 
It was then sarcastically asked— 
in what part of the journals the 
consequent resolutions were to be 
found, or what historical record 
preserved an account of the mea- 
sures which were taken to fulfil 
their intention? They allowed 
that America was extremely dis- 
tempered, but thought the subject 
required the most delicate and 
temperate management. They 
contended that the only way to 
heal the difference between the 
parent state ind the colonies, was, 
to remove the radical cause cf 
the quarrel, and make the mind 
of Americans easy on the score 0} 
taxation : that they ought nor 
only to examine into the behavi- 
our of the Americans who had 
resisted government, but into ther 
system of viclence which-had pro- 
voked,’ and of weakness. whi h 
had encouraged, their resistan:¢. 
It was prophetically observed, in 
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the course of these and similar 
arguments, that unless every ex- 
ertion of wisdom and vigilance 
were used, the colonies would be 


lost to Britain for ever. 


But the ministers were strongly 
opposed to ajl retrospect, and 
thought it was the duty of par- 
by every 


liament to ehforce, 
means, obedience in America. 


By the votirig this address. mi- 
nistry gained a greater advantage 
than at first appeared ; for they 


found, by the!disposition of the 


parliament, which was strongly 


against all retrospect, that they 


would confine’ themselves to the 
mere misbehaviour of the Ameri- 


cans. ‘The vidlence of the Ame- 
ricans was public and unguestion- 
ed, and when ‘the enquiry was 
confined to thag ground, it would 
be easy to carry any proposition 
against them. | 

As the storm which was ga- 


thering against{the colonies would 
probably bedirécted against Mas-. 


sachusetts-Bay, mr. Bollan, agent 
for the council of that proviace, 
thought it necessary to present to 
the house, by way of precaution, 
a petition Seiling that he might 
be permitted to lay before the 
house the acte regia of queen 
Klizabeth and her successors, for 
the security of ;the planters, and 
their descendants, in the perpe- 
tual enjoyment iof their liberties. 
These documents, he presumed, 
had never beer laid before par- 
liament, nor had the colonies ever 
had an opportunity to ascertain 
and defend thdse rights. The 
petition was received without 
difficulty, and ordered to lie up- 
onthe table. 

The minister, after having mo- 
ved that the king’s message of the 
7th March should be read, opened 
his plan for the restoration of 
peace, order, justice, and com- 
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merce, in Massachusegts-Bay, He 
stated that the opposition to the 
authority of parliament had aij. 
ways originated in that colony, 
and that colony had been always 
instigated to such comduct, by the 
irregular and seditiqus proceed- 
ings of the town of Byston: that, 
therefore, for the ptirpose of a 
thorough reformation, it became 
necessary to begin « with that 
town, which, by a l¢te unparal- 
Ieled outrage, had led; the way to 
the destruction of the freedom of 
commerce in all parts of Ameri- 
ca: that if a severe akd exempla- 
ry punishment were fot inflicted 
on this heinous act, Gxeat-Britain 
would be wanting in fhe protec 
tion she owed to her ntost peacea- 
ble and meritorious subjects : that 
had such an insult been offered to 
British property in a fdreign port, 
the nation would have tbeen called 
upon to demand satisfaction for 
it. 

He would, thereforie, propos¢ 
that the town of Bosgon should 
be obliged to pay for the tea 
which had been Jestkarel in their 
port: for though the gujury was, 
indeed, offered by pérsons un 
known and in disguige, yet the 
town magistracy had; taken no 
notice of it, nor had ‘even made 
any search for the offerders ; and, 
by this neglect of a manifest do- 
ty, had become accomplices in the 
guilt : that the fining of comniu- 
nities for their neglect :n punish- 
ing offences committed within 
their limits, was justified by seve- 
ral examples. In king Charles 
Il’s time the city of Léndon was 
fined, when dr. Lamb ‘was killed 
by unknown persons. ; ‘The city 
of Edinburgh. was fined, and 
otherwise punished, fort the affair 
of capt. Porteous. i 


[To be continuell.] 
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ony, 
vays 
a E who has given life to ani- 
a mals, has given to them all 
f * [é diferent means of supporting it; 
fe for if all birds were to fly in 
we the same manner, all fishes to 
aj. | ¢ Swim with the same velocity, and 
to Li pedsto run with equal 
of 4i iftness, there would soon be an 
tie end of the weaker ones. 
a. That wisdom which deliberates 
a on all future events, has covered 
" the Poreupine-fish (Diodon Hystrix ) 
Z like the Hedge-hog, on every side 
z he a strong guard of thorns; 
2 has bestowed on the Armadillo 
(Daxypus) ason the Tortoise, a 
: lard shell, in which it rolls itself 
i tt up, and bids defiance to its ene- 
: i aty and has enveloped the Lori- 
i dria, like the Canada Pike (Esox 
/ wseus) With a coat of mail. 
; The sane Almighty Artist has 
| |} genthe Flying-Squirrel (Sciurus 
' : vilant) a power of extending the 



















} skin on each side ofits body in such 
+ *manner, that being enabled to de- 
bya precipitate flichtirom one 
branch toanother, it easily avoids 
tsenemies. He has affixed wings 


¢ 
bran 
oo volans) with which, by the 





tothe sides of the little dragon 
help of its feet, it supports itself 
Inthe air in the manner of a Bat. 
: Thus also has he lengthened out 
the fins on the breast of the Fly- 
ing-Fish, that it might seek for 
Salety in the air, when pursued by 
i$ enemies in the water; and he 
likewise formed an appendage 
to the tail of the great Cuttle- 
Fish (Sepia bliga) by means or 
Which it springs out of the sea; 
at the same time being furnished 
Cou. Mac. Vol. 11. No. 3. 
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REFLECTIONS on the Study of NATURE: Translated from. the 
Latin of the celebrated LINNZUS, 


A similar property belongs to the Torporific 
with which Linazus was unacquainied at the 


{Concluded from p. 87. ] 


with a bladder, full of a sort of 
ink, with which it darkens the wa- 
ter, and eludes the sight of its 
pursuers. 

Other animals are preserved by 
means of their disinal cries, as the 
Capuchin Monkey (Simia Capucina ) 
whose horrid yellings are intole- 
rable to the ears; and the Sloth 
( Bradypus) whose piercing voice 
puts all the wild beasts to flight, 
like horses at the sound of a rat- 
tle. The slow-paced Maucauco 
(Lemur tardigradus is supplied with 
doubleears, that he may betake 
himself to the trees in time to a- 
void danger ; there he gathers the 
fruit in safety, always first tast- 
ing what he presents to his mate. 
The Creator has indulged the 
Opossum with a retreat for her 
young in her own body, to which 
they betake themselves in case of 
au alarm; «and lest cruel hun- 
ger should force them from this 
asylum, it is furnished with inter- 
nal nipples, affording them a wel- 
come nourishment. The Torpe- 
do, of all animals the most slen- 
der and slow-paced, and therefore 
most obwoxious to the attacks of 
others, has received from its Ma- 
ker a power denied to other 
creatures, of giving those who ap- 
proach it a shock, of such a na- 
ture, that none of its enemies can 
bear it. * 

Truly formidable are the arms 
which the Lord of nature has gi- 
ven to some animals. Though he 
has left Serpents destitute of feer, 
wings, and fins, like naked fishes, 
and has ordered them to crawl on 

WwW 


or Electric Eel of South- America--- 
time of writing these reflec: ras. 
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the ground exposed to all kinds 
of injuries, yet he has armed them 
with dreadful envenomed weapons: 
but, that they may not do immo- 
derate mischief,hehas only given 
these arms td about atenth part of 
the various &pecies ; at the same 
time arraying them in such ha- 
bits that they are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from one another, as 
the rest of animals are; so that 
men and otker creatures, while 
they cannot well distinguish the 
noxious ones from those which 
are innocent,ishen them all with 
equal care. | We shudder with 
horror when we think of these 
cruel weapons, Whoever is wound- 
ed by the Hooded-Snake (Coluber 
Naja) expires in afew minutes; 
nor canhe escape with life who 
is bitten by the Rattle-Snake (Cro- 
talus borridus)in ony part near a 
great vein. Eut the mercifui God 
has distinguished these pests by pe- 
peculiar sigrs, and has created 
them most imveterate enemies; 
for as he has. appointed cats to 
destroy mice,)so has he provided 
the ichnewnon (Viverra Ichveumon) 
against the former serpent, and 
ihe Hog to pérsecute the latter. 
He has moreever given the Cro- 
talus a very slow motion, and 
has annexed a kind of rattle to its 
tail; by the motion of which it gives 
notice of its épproach; but, lest 
this slowness should be too great 
a disadvantage to the animal it- 
self, he has favoured it with a cer- 
tain power of fascinating squirrels 
from high trees, and birds froin 
the air into its ‘throat, in the same 
manner as flies are precipitated 
into the jaws of the lazy toad.+ 
On account of these ‘and vari- 
ous other poisohous serpents aril 
worms of India} which crawl up- 


+ This opinion af the fascinatin 


peerauce which gave rise to it, full 
gin2y. 
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enakes, 
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on the ground, swith in the w:. 
ters, or twine among the branche 
of trees, we prefer Gur barren and 
craggy adil to thé ever-bloom- 
ing meadows and fruitful groves 
of Indian climes; ard we had ra 
ther suffer the incohveniences of 
our northern snow®, than enjoy 
their enviable luxuries, We tear 
no threatening, scorpions, whic 
disturb the peace ang rest of thos 
who inhabit a warmer climate; 
nor is our sweet sleep interrupted 
by the Scolopendra, to yuard against 
which fires are obliged to be kept 
up all night in India. Our we 
ters are not infested} like thoseo 
some other countries; nor do 
they produce fish whose flesh is 
poisonous, like the Hare Globe- 
fish (Tetrodon lagocepwalus) ot the 
Chinese; nor any whose bite is 
venenious, except the Murana He- 
lena, a very rare fish; neither 
have we any that wounds with 
poisonous prickles, } except the 
Weever (Trachinus Draco) which 
we can easily avoid. Sharks 
which dismember the; inhabitants 
of the eastern world,.and devour 
them in the water, aré almost ul 
knowt1ron our shores ;, as are Cro- 
codiles, which ascend the sides of 
vessels and take awny men for 
their prey. The ravages of the 
last mentioned animal however, 
the Creator has restrained within 
very narrow limits; not only by 
means of the cruelty with which 
it devours its own young, ale of 
the bird which destroys 1t8 €g0; 
but also the Striped Lizard (La- 
certa monitor) which informs men 
of the approach of the .Crocodile, 
as the Great Butcher-bgrd (Lanins 
excubitor) warns less birds of that 
of the Hawk, Just int the same 
manner the human racd are pre 


' 
g power of the toad has been refuied,}and the ap 
: y accounted for, by mr. Pennaat, in his British £0- 
nc mas . > 7 vas 
sence som¢ have been led t» doubt of a similar power ascribed bo certain 
; ¥ 
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served; from Lions and Tigers, 
bymeans of the little Lizard, cal- 
led Gecko; which being alarmed 
for its own safety, runs hastily to 
man, as its guardian angel, and 
acquaints him with his danger : thus 
also the Storm-Finch warns mari- 
ners of an approaching tempest. 

But the curious properties of 
exotic animals are so many, that 
wehave only room to mention a 
few more of the most remarkable. 
For example; the Surinam Toad 
(Rana Pipa) nourishes it young on 
its back, as cattle do the Gad-fly. 
And this is more truly worthy of 
our admiration than the Salaman- 
der, which was believed by the 
ancients to live in fire; or the 
Frog-fish (Rana paradoxa) which 
was till very lately supposed to 
be transformed from a toad to a 
fish. The Black Tortoises always 
leave the recesses of the sea, to 
seek out the shores of desart and 
desolate islands, in the sand of 
which they deposit their eggs; 
thus they fall a prey to sailors, 
who refresh their sick with the 
delicate flesh of these animals; 
which is much more wholesome, 
although less delicious, than that 
of the Guana (Lacerta Iguana) the 
latter being prudently zvoided by 
those who have been too incauti- 
ous in their sacrifices to Venus. 
Any one who happens to see, in 
the Indian woods, the falling 
leaves of trees apparently become 
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alive, and creep npon the ground, 
probably behoids them with no 
less pleasure than he would the 
phosphorescent Sea-Pens, whici 
cover the bottom of the ocean, 
and there cast su strong a light, 
that it is easy to count the Ashes 
and worms of various kinds,sport- 
ingamongthem. ‘TheSucking-fish 
(Echeneis Remora) which of itself 
could not without great difficulty 
swim fast enough to supply itself 
with food, has obtained from its 
Creator an instrument not much 
unlike a saw, with which it affixes 
itself to ships, and the larger 
kinds of fishes, and in this man- 
ner is transported, gratis, from 
one shore of the world to the o- 
ther. ‘The same Divine Artificer 
has given the sluggish Fishing- 
Frog (Lophius piscatrix) a kind of 
rod furnished with a bait, by 
which it beguiles little fishes inte 
its jaws. § 

Thus he who views only the 
produce of his own country, may 
be said to inhabit a single world ; 
while those who see and consider 
the productions of other climes, 
bring many worlds, as it were, in 
review before them. 

Of these wonderful animals, 
travellers have told us much; all 
accounts of voyages mention them, 
We may gather knowledge from 
the accounts of others; but it is 
much more pleasant to see things 
with our own eyes. In this roy- 


t The appearance here alluded to, is caused by the different species of Mantis,a kind 


ef insects, whose wings soexactly resemble the leaves of many trees bothin texture and 
colour, that inaccurate observers seeing them fall from the branches, and immediately af- 
terwards cr eep or fly away, conceived the idea of the wondertul and indeed impossible 
transformation of a leaf into an animal, an idea which is suill strenuously supported by 
Many persons who are more used to see, than to reflect on what they behold. Such 
Striking appearances as the above, were surely designed to excite our curiosity, and they 
cannot fail to awaken that of the most inattentive. Many operations, however, which are 
constantly before our eyes, although less striking, are no less curious ; nor ought we to 

er our attention to be so far engaged by the wonders of foreign countries, as to ne- 
glect the productions of our; own, which, besides being more easily examine d, are pro- 
bably more likely to be serviceable inthe 1m provement of our domestic and rural eco. 
pomy, 

} Sce Pennant’s British Zoology. 
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al museum these astonishing crea- 
tures are preserved, exhibiting as 
nearly as possible, the appearance 
which they mdde when living on 
the theatre of the world; a most 
magnificent spectacle to an admi- 
rer of Divine Wisdom! 

Man, ever ‘desirous of know- 
ledge, has already explored many 
things; but more an eater still 
remain concealed; perhaps reser- 
ved for far distant generations, 
who shall prosecute the examina- 
tion of their Creator’s works in 
remote countries, and make many 
discoveries for the pleasure and 
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convenience of life, Posterity 
shall see its encreasity museums, 
and the knowledge of; Divine Wis, 
dom, flourish togethe? ; and at the 
same time all the practical scien. 
ces, antiquities, histdry, geogra. 
phy, natural philosophy, natural 
history, botany, min?ralogy, di. 
etetics, pathology, mbdicine, ma- 
teria medica, economy, and the 
manual arts shall be enriched; 
for we cannot avoid thinking, that 
what we know of !the Divine 
Works are much fewer than those 
of which we are ignorant. 
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To QUERIES of the present State of Husbandry and Agriculture in 
3 the DELAWARE STATE. 


_ [The Queries in our last . See p. 87.] 


J, HE Delaware State lies be- 

tween 48° 30! andg38° 47! 
north lat. is altout 40 miles wide 
on the sea coast, and, extending 
from cape Henlopen up the bay 
of Delaware about 100 miles in 
length, terminates in a twelve. 
mile circle, eight miles above 
Wilmington; the mean distance 
sephei, Count 24\miles. The length 
ofthe winter is about three months, 
‘The rivers generally freeze up be- 
fore christmas, and the trees be- 
gin to bud and blossom before 
April. The mercury has been 
known to descend baler ©; bur, 
inordinary,theextreme degrees of 
cold and heat are about 5° ‘in 
winter, and g6° in summer, by 
Fahrenheit’s scale. ‘The general 
temperature of the air is mode- 


rate, though liable to frequent and 
sudden changes. 


Il. The nature of the soil is 
very fertile. The mould or vege. 
table earth, may: every where be 
made deep. Thére are few stones 
except on the hills of Brandy- 


o 


wine, in the upper extremity of 
the state. In the upper county 
of New-castle, the soil consists 
ofa strong clay; in the middle 
county of Kent, of a sandy loam; 
and in the lower count? of Sussex, 
ofaloamy sand. In digging deep 
into the earth, it is common to 
pass through various} strata of 
different thicknesses, such as clay, 
sand, gravel, fuller’s earth, mad, 
shells, &c. 

III. There are various methods 
of cultivation, and no settled 
standard; but the same; ground is 
never cultivated many years be- 
fore it is permitted to r¢st. 

IV, Hitherto we have depended 
chiefly on the freshness an rich- 
ness of our soil; but Cua 13 
now more necessary and more 
used than formerly. (All yood 
farmers fold their horned cattle 
and sheep. The quantity of ma- 
nure is varied according to the 
judgment of the farmer, and the 
use to which he intends fo put tue 
ground. From 50 to ipo cattle 
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may de folded on half an acre of 

ound, and it is customary to 
move their pens every ten days. 
Cattle are folded during the sum- 
mer and autumn; stabie manure 
and litter are carted out early in 
the spring. 

VY. Marle is not at ail in use, 
nor sea plants ; but ashes made by 
culinary uses, is discovered, by 
some few experiments, to be a 
mostadvantageous manure. A less 
quantity serves than of any other, 
and is most conveniently distribu- 
ted in hills, or dropped in small 
parcels, for any purppse what- 
soever. Two tadle spoons-full 
sprinkled on a hill of indian corn, 
after it has sprouted above the 
earth, will be sufficient. 

VI. There are 43,560 square 
feet inan acre. The subdivisions 
are half acres, perches, feet. 

Vil, For man’s use are cultiva- 
ted wheat, barley, indian corn and 
buck-wheat ; besides poiatocs, cab- 
bage, various kinds of pulse and 
other garden stuff. These all fur- 
nish provender for cattle ; besides 
which 

ass, More especially timothy and 
lover, are cultivated for the use 
of cattle. 

VIII. It is most common to sow 
wheat and rye in fields that have 
been cleaned of weeds, by the pre- 
vious culture of Indian corn: 
Many sow among the corn before 
Mt 1s paretes i but the more ap- 
Proved practice is to fallow up the 
ground, the year following. It 
18 found that wheat will grow ve- 
Ty well after barley ; and our oais 
and flax are generally sown in the 
ars 5 on ground which we mean 
to fallow for wheat in the fall. 

raise little or no hemp in De- 
laware, although the soil is very 
— of it; and buck-wheat is 
only cultivated, as a rarity, by a 
tew fanners, and then it is sown 


, Oats and various kinds of 


* 
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in a bye patch, or ta some part of 
the corn field. 

1X. There are varieties in wheat 
barley, oats and flax, bur I am not 
acquainted with any in our rye. 
The different kinds of wheat are 
distinguished various ways ; some- 
times by the chaff, according to 
the colour, either red or whitc; 
sometimes by the ear, as it is ei- 
ther secs ba or otherwise: and 
in selling, by the grain, the mil- 
lers prefer the white grain to 
the red, and all smooth wheat to 
the bearded. Many farmers, how- 
ever, cultivate the bearded wheat, 
from an opinion that it is the har- 
diest, and will stand the winter 
best, especially in low grounds, 
Spring and fall barley are distinc- 
tions that explain themselves. 
The only variety in our flax is 
that of long line, supposed to 
grow higher than any other. 

X. All the seed used for sow- 
ing is of the growth of the coun 
try. The farmers sometimes ex. 
change, with design to get clean 
seed or of another kind; but have 
no occasion to send out of the 
state, to renew their seed. 

XI. In a field cleaned of grass, 
by the cultare of Indian corn the 
preceding year, the prev ailing 
practice 13 to plough it once after 
harvest, and then harrow in the 
seed: but if the culture for wheat 
is begun upona grassy sord, the 
the field must be flushed in the 
winter, or early in the spring, 
and the greund ploughed. again io 
the summer, before the grain is 
harrowed or ploughed in, The 
plough is the only instrument 


‘used for breaking up our farm 


lands. The spade is only used in 
eardens, and the mattock occasi- 
onally about stumps, where the 
plongh does not succeed. Our 
wheat fields are generaliy tilled 
from 4 to 6 inches deep, and it is 
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a growing opinion that the deep- 
er the better. : 

XI[. The small single plough is 
the only kind in use among us: 
this, however; admits of some 
modification, atcording as the soil 
is stiffer or lighter. In a grassy 
field the sord is turned over flat ; 
but in a fallowjpreviously prepar- 
ed by the culture of Indian corn, 
it is easy to make the broken 
ground stand up on edge, which is 
esteemed the best fallow. Rake 
and flake harrows are used for 
different purposes ; the former for 
pulverising and levelling the fal- 
low fields, and harrowmg in the 
seed; the latt+r for wedi in 
between the rows of corn. 

XII. The best season for sow- 
ing wheat, batley, and rye, is 
during the month of September : 
oats and flax should be sown the 
latter end of March, and beginnin 
of April: Indian corn is planted 
from the beginning to the end of 
May. We have hitherto used no 
preparation of the seed, previous 
to sowing. 

XIV. Wheat, barley, oats and 
rye may be saree with the 
plough or hartow indifferently ; 
ploughing is esteemed best, har- 
rowing the most expeditious and 
convenient method, ‘and conse- 
quently most practised. Flax is 
always harrowed in, and Indian 
corn planted with the hoe. 

XV. From half a bushel to a 
bushel of wheat, and from a bu- 
shel to a bushel‘and a half of bar- 
ley are sown to the acre: from 
6 to 10 pounds of clover seed, and 
about 2 pounds of timothy seed 
are required tq the acre. All 
these are usually sown broad-cast, 
and it is usual td mix ashes or fine 
dust with the sinall seeds, to fa- 
cilitate ihe sowing, 


Answers to Queries on Husbandry, Be. | 


i 

XVI. Our winter crops of 
wheat, barley, &c. also the oats 
flax and buck-wheat jare so dis. 
posed of as to require no farther 
care afier the seeds ake put into 
the ground. Bat Thdian com 
requires a laborious! and com 
stant tillage, from the time of 
planting until the crpp is nearly 
made: the instruments employed 
are ploughs, harrows and hoes, 

XVII. Wheat andi rye grow 
from 3 to 6 feet, harléy and oats 
from 2 to 4 feet, and :ndian corn 
from 7 to 14 feet higl}: tobacco, 
when permitted to tsced, will 
grow to the hight of 6 feet; but, 
when topped and culgivated for 
use, rarely exceeds g feet. 

XVIII. Barley, rye, wheat, 
oats and flax, all blossoin and ripen 
in the order here mentioned, du. 
ring the month of June ; and are 
rathered in trom the tmiddle of 
find to the middle of; July. As 
they are cut or pulled in the field, 
they are bound up '‘n sheaves 
and put into small shocks of about 
12 sheaves cach: after} drying in 
this manner some days) they are 
carted together and stacked out 
of doors. Flax and ogts require 
housing more than the rest. 

X1LX. Our winter es are 
most favoured by uniform cold 
weather, and snow siflicient to 
cover the ground: the summer 
crops are most favourefl by ana- 
niformity of warm weagher, with 
frequent showers, rather than 
large glits of rain. Frequent al- 
ternate thawing or frecding in the 
winter, which our climate is too 
liable to, spews out thé growing 
crop in such a manner,:as in the 
spring to Jeave it but thinly apon 
the ground. I have kndwn a cool 
spell of weather in August, f0 
stint the crops of corn véry much; 
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bat droughts most frequently in- 
jure our summer crops, Worins 
sometimes do injury; but a de- 
structive insect, called the fly, has 
of late years done us more da- 

¢, inour crops, than all o- 
ther contingencies whatsoever. 
An ingenious triend of mine has 
made experiments which prove 
satisfactorily, that no grain of 
wheat is ever injured by the fly 
but such as have the embrio of the 
insect deposited in it while young 
and tender, in like manner as the 
insect is deposited in the garden 
pea: and upon this principle it is, 
that our most effectual precauti- 
ons are taken against these de- 
tsructive creatures. Some thresh 
out their grain immediately aiter 
harvest, and sell or manufacture 
it before the insects have time to 
make any advance in their growth: 
others thresh out their whole 
crop, and let the grain and chaif 
lie in bulk together; by which 
means the air is effectually ex- 
cluded, and the insect smothered : 
and those who have incautiously 
cleaned their wheat, when infect- 
ed by the fly, find by experience, 
it is best to let it lic in bulk, un- 
disturbed ; whereby the surface 
soon becomes eimabtoved into a 
meally clammy incrustation, by 
which the air is excluded, and all 
within is preserved unhurt. The 
idea of kilns has occurred to some, 
but they have not been practised 
for this purpose. The hard win- 
ter of 1779—80 so effectually de- 
troyed these insects, that I have 
heard but little complaint of them 
Since, 

XX. We have cockle and cheat 
that may be avoided in good far- 
ming; but the most voxious and 
injurions plant is wild garlic or 
uiium, When this gets possessi- 
OM of ground, no effectual me- 
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thod has hitherto been discover- 
ed for rooting it out: it seeds 
about the same time with the 
wheat, and it is with great dif- 
ficulty separated from the clean 
grain: manufactured with the 
wheat it gives the flower a disa~ 
greeable vasie of garlic, and in- 
jures the sale of such wheat and o- 
ther grain as abound with it. This 
plant is most injurious in poor 
land; and the best guard to 
be taken against it is to force 
the land with manure, by which 
means the grain rises thick and 
high above it, and stifling the 
garlic, prevents it from seeding. 
it is aiso found by experience, 
that sowing oats in the spring, 
or fallowing the ground without 
sowing it, has a little tendency 
to prevent the garlic from secede 
ing. 

XXI. Our winter grains are, 
frequently liable to a disease call- 
ed the rust, occasioned by thick 
fogs a little before harvest. It 
is not every fog that rusts the 
grain; but they are sometimes 
endowed with so corrosive a qua- 
lity as, ina few hours tine, to 
strike all our wheat with the rust. 
In this disease the exterior enticle 
of the straw is corroded or de- 
stroyed in such a manner as to 
let the juices or nourishment de- 
stined tor the ear, weep out and 
dry upon the straw, in form of 
rust; by which means the grain 
is impoverished and diminished, 
and the wheat is injured in its 
cuality, its weight and sale. 

Another disease to which our 
erains are liable, is called the 
scab. Wheat is more especially 
apt to be scabbed. In this kind 
of blast, although the ears look 
fair and the calices or chaff are 
very complete, yet the grain will 
be wanting, somctimes in one 
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: 


half, but more'freqtently in spots 
or different parts of the ear. 

he sexual system of 
Linnzus, the flowers of vegeta- 


According to 


bles have maleiand female parts, 


and the farina or pollen of the 
male, analagous to the semen of 
animals, is netessary to the im- 
pregnation of the female, for the 

4 Hard and 
continued rains; happening at the 
time when the;wheat is 10 bilos- 
som, wash off: and destroy the 
pollen of the males, in such a 
manner as to deprive the females 


The 


production of fruit. 


of its fructifying influence. 
consequence is; that in ever 
flower thus injured, although the 
calix or chaff may grow com- 


plete, there wilj be no vestige of 


grain, at the ripening of the ear. 
As June is not our rainy season, 


} 
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Curious Observations on the Weather. 


the long continued rains nécessqs 
ry to produce this disorder in our 
wheat, happen by a fare contin. 
gency only ; ; the rust imuch more 
frequently. As to the+blask blast, 
by which the ear of!wheat and 
other grains are mouider’d into 
a black smut, we have solitary 
examples of it in all ‘our fields, 
but never to be regarded as of any 
consequence. 

XXII. The common Idnyth of the 
ears of wheat and barl¢y, is from 
3to§ inches; of rye, trom 4 to 
© inches: the thickness of the 
stalks at the foot, is tfom i to; 
of aninch. From go t@ 80 grains 
may be contained in; an ear. 
The ears of the barley and rye, 
however, generally cor{tain more 
grains than those of wheat. 


[Remainder in our net. 


: 
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Curious Odceroulians on the WEATHER, and the Use of the Raremeter, 


when applied tp J:nprovements in AGRICULTURE. 


From the Repo- 


sitory for Select pene on Agriculture, Sc. i 


HE many advantages arising 
to the inguatis ious fartier 
from a foreknowledge of the 
changes of the weather, and the 
example set us: by the ancient 
writers on hus sbandry, are suffici- 
ent inducements for ¢ndeay ouring 
vo draw the atterition of hu sband- 
men to observ ations , which 
be highly useful to them: 
The slightest observation will 
convince every man, that each 
year, and the varlous seasons of 
of the year, have 4 peculiar cha- 
racter, as to rain,; drought, hegt 
cold, &c. and as the quatity of the 
seasons has a most sensible effect 
on the productions of the ear th, it 
is evident, that it must be of the 
greatest adv: antagd to the farmer 
to foresee the chanire 8 that may 
be expected; bec auke he can tt 


Must 


uCT ve 


by regulate his labours atcordng 
ly. 

When the character of the sea- 
son is once ascertained, tle returns 
of rain, or fair weather} may be 
judged of with some degree of 
certainty in some years, and but 
scarcely guessed at in others, by 
means of the barometer}, for in 
general we may rt i it when 
ihe mercury rises hi a jew davs 
of fair weather will “Follow. ‘If 
the mer tury falls ag ain ib tw 0 oF 
three days, but soon risés high, 
Without much rain, we may e TT ect 
fair weather for several day S; 
in this case,the clearest days ‘are 
after the mercury begins to fall. 
In the same man wer, it. the juier 
cury falls very low, swith muca 
rain; doain 19 
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Curious Observations on the Weather. 


tmance of bad weather may be 
feared. If asecond fall does not 
ing much rain, but the mercury 
rises gradually pretty high, it 
osti¢ates settled good wea- 
ther of some continuance. When 
aheavy rain has fallen upon the 
mercury’s sinking, and its conti- 
nuing steadily low, the weather 
js sometimes fair, and promises 
well; but no prudent farmer 
should trust to such appearauces. 
There is indeed a caution of this 
kind which the poorest may pro- 
fit by:—-When the mercury rises 
high in the barometer, the air 
sucks up all the moisture on the 
surface of the earth, even though 
the sky be over-cast, and that is 
asure sign of fair weather; but 
ifthe earth continue moist, and 
water stand in shallow places, 
no trust should be put in the clear- 
est Ky for it is, in this case, de- 
ceitful, 

The character of the seasons is 
less steady at the equinoxes, and 
more regular during the interme- 
diate months. Those who favour 
the celestial influence on the at- 
mosphere, think, that the chang- 
esofthe weather are much regu- 
lated by the moon’s place in the 
zodiac, or by her situation with 
regard to the sun ; but observati- 
on has not yet ascertained any 
thing on this head. 

Whatever the causes of the 
changes in the weather, or, what 
18 Nearly the same, in the motion 
ofthe quicksilver in the barome- 
ter, may be, whether celestial or 
terrestrial, their affects are gene- 
rally felt over a considerableextent 

country at the same time. Eve- 
Ty one may be assured of this, by 
comparing accounts, kept at dis- 
tant places, of the play of the 

ometer. They wili find, that 
the ay falls or rises happen 
ou. Mac, Vol. 111. No. 3- 
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nearly at the same time in almost 
all the northern countries of Eu- 
rope; Isay nearly, because a dif- 
ference will be observed usually 
attending the direction of the 
wind. Ifthese causes were celes- 
tial, the effects would be univer- 
sally the same, except where vari- 
ed by the situations with regard 
to seas, mountains, &c. As this 
is not the case, the causes must 
probably be sought for in the 
earth. This opinion is favoured 
by the observations of miners, 
who have been generally sensible 
of some prognosticating circum- 
stances in mines, before any 
change of the weather appeared 
in the air. 

Even the limited foreknowledge 
which is pointed out above, would 
be of service; for instance, at the 
season of the year, when it would 
be of considerable advantage to 
judge when hay should be cut, 
with a prospect of fair weather to 
make it; and at all seasons of the 
year, in order to get ready every 
necessary for carrying into exe- 
cution the works usual in every 
season. 

M. Du Hamel has very judici- 
ously added to his journals of the 
weather, an account of the state 
of all the vegetables or ani- 
mals useful in the farm; or, what 
is the same, of the effects of the 
weather on them. 

Theancients have observed, that 
the early or late arrival of birds of 
passage, indicate the nature of the 
approaching season; whether it 
will be early or late, severe or 
mild. Linnzus has, in the same 
manner, advised husbandmen to 
mark the first signs of a beginning 
vegetation of plants growing 
wild, and natives of the climate; 
for that such, by their early or 
late shooting, — the atten- 














































162 | Description of a View in Connecticut. — ' 
tive farmer of ithe approach of cur to myself on thes} subjects,’ 
spring. He advises the husband- and shall be glad of thoje of other 
man to extend these remarks to observators, that every possible 
different plants, whose vegetation light may be cast on these sabe 
lias been observed to coincide with jects.* 
the times of spwing particular One cannot foresee what useful 
seeds. These ate objects highly discoveries may occur, iby nieans 
worthy of a place in a journal of of continued observations and 
the weather; as these facts will, communications of this kind.) The 
from year to year, remain a re- race is not always to the ‘sqwift, nor 
gister of the state of evéry arti- the battle to the strong ; evn so, Use 
cle which, in any degree, relates ful hints may occur to the coun- 
to rutal economy. 1 shall readi- tryman, uninformed in philoso 
ly send you what observations oc- phical principles. 
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DESCRIPTION of a VIEW in Canaan, between Salisbury énd the 
| Green-PWoods, CONNECTICUT. 


[Embellished with an engraved Perspective. ] 
ah pare of Canaan which pital of Connecticut, pnd this 


affords us the view now ex- place, a country of corisiderable 

hibired, lies upou the road lead- extent, there is but little for the 

ing from the Gretn Woods to $a- traveller to admire, except the’ 

lisbury, a few miles from the for- striking contrast it excites in his 

mer. Between Hartford, the ca- mind when he reaches the pleas- 
} : 


‘ z 
* In the latter end jof March, or generally in the beginning of April, the barometer 
sinks very low, with liad weather ; after which, it seldom falls lower than ga inches § 
tenths, till the hatter ed of September or Uctober, when the quicksilver falls be low, 
with stormy winds; for then the winter constitution of the air takes place, From Octo- 
ber to April, the great falls of the barometer are from 29 inches 5 tenths, to! 28 inches 
§ tenths; sometimes lpwer ; whereas during the summer constitution of thi air, the 
quicksilver seldom falis lower than 2g inches 5 tenths. It therefore follows ftom hence, 
that a fall of one tenth of an inch, during the summer, is as sure an indicatida of rain, 

as a fall of between two and and three-tenths is in the winter. j 
It must be observed, that these heights of the barometer hold only in place? nearly on, 

a level with the sea; for experiments have taught us, that for every cighty feqt of nearly 
perpendicular height the br:ometer is placed above the level of the sea, the Huicksilver 
sinks one-tenth of an inch: now, by an eccurate comparison between the motion of the 
barouteter im inland ard higher places, with its motion ina place ona level with the sea, 
tne heights of these inland places may be pretty nearly ascertained; and ol}servations 
must determine the heights of the quicksilver, which in each place denote fair and foul 
weather. 

__In all places nearly @n a level with the sea, rain may he expected when the quicke 

silver falls below thirty inches. This points out one cause of the more frequent rains in 
lofty situations, than i} low champaign countries. ‘Thus, double the quantit) of rain 
fells at@ownley-hall it Lancashire, that does at London. 
Very Beavy thunder-storms happen, without sensibly affecting the barometer 5 and 
in this case, the storia deldom reaches far, When a thunder-storm is attendud witha 
fall of the barometer, is effect is much more extensive. And here I must méntion a9 
Son ion which I ha¥e often seen verified, viz. that when the quicksilver alley low, 
os _ " coat lata Shee “f ae Mai mnoserete, a violent are maprery at 7 
been unjustly charged With, eee ee a ee oy 
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ing scene before us;—we wish 
the plate could have contained 
the whole of it. Luxuriant mea- 
dows, of the most lively verdure, 
meet the eye in every direction; 
while graving cattle, bending or- 
chards, and the neat and comfort- 
able dwellings of the farmers, 
bespeak ease with plenty, and offer 
an hospitable recepticn to the 
traveller. The whole is bounded, 
like most other views in this 
state, by a range of mountains, at 
no great distance, but of a round 
and easy swell: these are cover- 
ed with trees which supply the 
inhabitants with fuel and timber ; 
and here they have a variety of 
gaine in season. 

The roads, in general, are pret- 
ty good here, the inhabitants be- 
ing careful to smooth the rugged 
tops of such hills as happen tocross 
them, 

The town of Canaan is small, 
and formed of very neat build- 
tgs, in detached situations; the 
country immediately surrounding 


On the Duties of a Physician. 


it is 
pleasant, having an agreeable 
mixture ef gentle risings and well 
watered meadows. ‘The meeting- 
house, or place of worship, stands 
in a copse by the road side, and a 
quarter of a mile beyond this we 
come toa forge and slitting-mill 
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extremely - fertile and 


erected by a mr. Forbes on a new 
construction: the iron used here 
is said to be excellent. 

The mountains of Canaan shew 


valuable specimens of minerals: 


Lead and iron ore haye been found 
in abundance, especially the lat- 
ter. A lead-mine was worked 
some time ago, but afterwards 
abandoned. It seems the iron ore 
has hitherto proved a more flat- 
tering source of emolumient ; for 
much of the public attention has, 
in consequence, been turned to Ca- 
naan—by which, population and 
the number and value of its im- 
provements are encreasing, while 
the remoteness of its situation be- 
comes less and less felt. 
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EXTRACTS froma Pamphlet lately printed by Prichard and Hall, en- 
titled “* OBSERVATIONS on the DUTIES of @ PHYSICIAN, and the 
Methods of improving MEDICINE ; accommodated to the present State 
of Society and Manners in the United States : Delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on the 7th of February1789, at the conclusion of 
a Cour fe of Lectures upon Chymistry and the Practice of Physic, 
ty BENJAMIN RUSH, M., D. &c.”” 


“ T SHALL conclude our course 
of lectures, by delivering 
to you a few directions for the 


marltien of your future conduct 
a 


studies, in the line of your 
profession, 

“I shall, frst, suggest the most 
Probable means of establishing 
yourselves in business, and of be- 
coming acceptable to your pati- 
ents, and respectable in life. 


“‘ Secondly. I shall mention a 
few thoughts which have occurred 
to me on the mode to be pursued, 
in the further prosecution of your 
studies, and for the improvement 
of medicine. 

‘¢], Permit me, in the first 
place, to recommend to such of 
you as intend to settle in the 
country, to establish yourselves 
as carly as possible upon farms. 
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164 On the Duties of a Physician, 


My reasons for this advice are as 
follow : 

« 4, It will reconcile the coun- 
try people to the liberality and 
dignity of your profession, by 
shewing them that you assume no 
superiority over them from your 
education, and that you intend to 
share with them in those toils 
which were imiposed upon man in 
consequence of the loss of his in- 
nocence. ‘This will prevent en- 
vy, and rend¢r you acceptable to 
your patients .as men, as well as 
physicians. 

“2, By living on a farm you 
may serve your country by pro- 
moting improyements in agricul- 
ture. Chymistry (which 1s now 
an important branch of me- 
dical saanisted and agriculture 
are closely allied to each other. 
Hence some of the most useful 
books upon agriculture have been 
written by physicians: witness 
the essays of dr. Home of Edin- 
burgh, and of di. Hunter of York- 
shire in Englani. 

“3, The business of a farm 
will furnish you with employment 
in the health¥ seasons of the 
year, and thefteby deliver you 
from the tediura vite, or what is 
worse, from retreating to low 
and improper company. Perhaps 
one cause of the prevalence of 
dram or grog-drinking, with 
which country .practitioners are 
sometimes charged, is owing to 
their having ne regular or pro- 
fitable business ‘to employ them 
in the intervals’ of their attend- 
ance upon their patients. 

‘4, The resources of a farm 
will create suchian independence 
as will enable you to practice 
with more dignity, and at the 
same time screen you from the 
trouble of performing unnecessa- 
ry services to your patients. It 
wil] change the nature of the ob. 
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ligation between you and them, 
While money is the ‘only means 
of your subsistence, your patients 
will feel that they are the channels 
of your daily bread; but whileyour 
farm furnishes you with the neces. 
saries of life, your patients will feel 
more sensibly that the obligation 
is on their side for health and life. 

“<5. The exigencies and wants 
of a farm, in stock and labour of all 
kinds, will enable you to obtain 
from your patients 4 compensa 
tion for your servicés in those 
articles. They all possess them, 
and men part with that ef which 
money is only the sign, moch 
more readily than they do with 
money itself. 

‘6. The resources; of a farm 
will prevent your cherishin for 
a moment, an impious wish for 
the prevalence of sickness in your 
neighbourhood. A healthy sea 
son will enable you to! add to the 
produce of your farm, while the 
rewards of an unhealthy season 
will enable you to reyiair the im 
convenience of your} necessary 
absence from it. By these means 
your pursuits will be marked by 
that variety and integrity, im which 
true happiness is said th consist. 

** 7, Let your farms be small, and 
let your prineipal attention be di- 
rected to grass and hofticultare. 
These afford most amus¢ment, Te 
quire only moderate ladour, and 
will interfere least with your du- 
ties to your profession. 

“IL. “Avoid singularities of ¢ 
very kind in your manners, dress, 
and general conduct. (Sir Isaa 
Newton, it is said, could not be 
distinguished in company, by any 
seater sty: from a common well- 

red gentleman. Singitlarity ™ 
any thing, is a substitute for such 
great or useful qualities, as com 
mand respect ; and henc¢ we fin 
it chiefly in little minds. The 
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profane and indelicate combinati- 
on of extravagant ideas, impro- 
ly called wit, and the formal 
and pompous manner, whether 
accompanied by a wig, a cane, 
or a ring, should be avoided, as 
incompatible with the simplicity 
of science and the real dignity of 
physic. ‘There is more than one 
way of playing the quack. It is 
not necessary, for this purpose, 
that a man should advertise his 
skill, or his cures, or that he 
should mount a phton and dis- 
play his dexterity in operating to 
an ignorant and gaping multi- 
tude. A physician acts the same 
part in a different way, who as- 
sumes the character of a madman 
or a brute in his manners, or who 
conceals his fallibility by an af- 
fected gravity and taciturnity in 
his intercourse with his patients. 
Both characters, like the quack, 
mpose upon the public. It is 
true, they deceive different ranks 
of people ; but, we must remein- 
ber that there are two kinds of 
vulgar, viz. the rich and the 
poor; and that the rich vulgar 
are often below the poor—in ‘ig 


norance and credulity.” 
* 


* * + * * 


“IV. Permit me to recommend 
to you a regard to all the 
imterests of your country. The 
education of a physician gives 
him a peculiar insight into the 
principles of many useful arts, 
and the practice of physic favours 
his Opportunities of doing good, 
by diffusing knowledge of all 
kinds. It was in Rome, wher 
medicine was practised only by 
slaves, that physicians were con- 
demned by their profession “ mu- 
tam exercere artem :” but in mo- 
dern times, and in free govern- 
ments, they should disdain an ig- 
noble silence upon public sub- 
jects. The American revolution 
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has rescued physic from its former 
slavish rank in society. For the 
honour of our profession it should 
be recorded, that some of the 
most intelligent and useful cha- 
racters, both in the cabinet and 
in the field during the late war, have 
been physicians. Theillustriousdr. 
Fothergill opposed faction and ty- 
ranny,and took the lead inall public 
improvements in his native country, 
without suffering thereby the least 
diminution of that reputation, or 
business, in which, for forty 
years, he flourished almost without 
a rival in the city of London.” 
o> we». .@ 8.8 

‘¢ VIII. Preserve, upon all oc- 
casions, a composed or cheerful 
countenance in the room of your 
patients, and inspire as much Looe 
of a recovery as you can, consist- 
ent with truth, especially in acute 
diseases. ‘The extent of the in- 
fluence of the will over the human 
body, has not yet been fully ascer- 
tained. I reject the futile preten- 
sions of mr. Mesmer to the cure 
of diseases, by what he has ab- 
surdly called animal magnetism : 
but JI am willing to derive the 
same advantages from his decepti- 
ons, which the chymists have de- 
rived from the delusions of the al- 
chymists. ‘The facts which he 
has established, clearly prove the 
influence of the imagination and 
will upon diseases. Let us avail 
ourselves of the handle which those 
powers of the mind a to us, 
iu the strife between life and death. 

I lave frequently prescribed reme- 
dies of doubtful efficacy in the cri- 
tical stage of acute diseases, byt 
never till 1 had worked up my pa- 
tients into a confidence, bordering 
upon certainty, of their probable 
good effects. The success of this 
ineasure has much ottener answer- 
ed, than disappointed my expec- 
tations; and while my patients 
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have commended the vomit, the 
purge, or the blister which was 
prescribed, § have been disposed 
to attribute their recovery to the 
vigorous congurrence of the will 
in the action of the medicinc.— 
Does the wiil beget insensibility 
to cold, heat, hunger, and dan- 
ger? Does it suspend pain, and 
raise the body above feeling the 
pangs of Indian tortures? Let us 
not then be’ surprised that it 
should enabl¢ the system to re- 
solve a spasm, to open on obstruc- 
tion, or to discharge an offending 
humour. | have only time to hint 
at this subject. Perhaps it would 
lead us, if weicould trace it fully, 
to some very. important discove- 
ries in the custe of diseases. 

«‘ IX, Permit me to advise you 
to attend to that principle ia the 
buman mind,’ which constitutes 
the association of ideas, in your 
intercourse with your patients. 
A chamber, a'chair, a curtain, or 
even a cup, ‘all belong to the 
means of life or death, according- 
ly as they afe associated wah 
cheerful or distressing ideas, in 
the mind of a'patient. But this 
principle is of more immediate ap- 
plication, in those chronic dis- 
eases which affect the mind. No- 
thing can be Accomplished here, 
till we produce a new association 
of ideas. For this purpose, a 
change of place and company are 
absolutely necessary : but we must 
sometimes proteed much further, 
I have heard of a gentleman in 
South-Carolin¢, who cured his 
fits of low spirits by changing his 
clothes: the remedy was a rati- 
onal one: it produced ar once 
a new train of ideas, and thus re- 
moved the paroxism of his dis- 
ease. ; ha ik 

*““X. Make Jit a rule never to 
he angry at any; thing a sick man 
says or does to you. Sickness often 
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adds to the natural ieratibility of 
the temper: we are, therefore, ty 
bear the reproaches of our pati. 
ents with meckness! and silence, 
It is folly to resent mjuries at any 
time; but it is cowardice to re 
sent an injury from) 4 sick man; 
since, from bis wealiness and de 
pendence upon us, he is unable to 
contend with us upon equal terms, 
You will find it dificult to at 
tach your patients to you by the 
obligations of friendship or gra 
titude. You will sometimes have 
the mortification of being deserted 
by those patients wh» owe most 
to your skill and hum‘nity. This 
ted dr. ‘Turner to adivise physici- 
ans never to choose their friends 
from among their pati: nts: but this 
advice can never be féllowed bya 
heart that has been taught to love 
true excellency, whietever it finds 
it. I would rather ajlvise you to 
give the benevolent ‘feelings of 
your hearts full scope; and to for- 
get the unkind returns they will 
often meet with, by pliving to hu 
man nature a tear, 
«XI. Avoid giving a patient 
over in.an acute disease. It isim- 
ossible to tell in such cases where 
life ends, and where déath begins. 
Hundreds of patients have reco- 
vered, who have beea} pronount- 
ed incurable, to the great disgrace 
of our profession. I know that 
the practice of predicting danget 
and death upon every occasion, 
is sometimes made use:of by phy- 
sycians, in order to ehbance the 
credit of their preserjptions, ! 
their patients recover, ;and to S¢ 
cure a retreat from blame, if they 
should die; but this mode of ac 
ting is mean and illiberal: # 
hot necessary that we should de- 
cide with confidence at} any tune 
upon the issue of a distase.” 
* * & + # # 
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of this address, which, is, to 

int out the best mode to be pur- 
sued inthe further prosecution of 
your studies | and the improve- 
ent of medicine. 

“J, Give me leave to recom- 
mend to you, to open all the dead 
bodies you can, without doing vi- 
olence to the feelings of your pa- 
tients, or the prejudiccs of the 
common people. Preserve a regis- 
ter of the weather, and of its in- 
fluence upon the vegetable produc. 
tions of the year. Above ail, re- 
cord the epidemics of every sea- 
son; their times of appearing, and 
disappearing ; and the conection 
of the weather with each of them : 
such records, if published, will be 
usefal to foreigners, anil a trea- 
sireto posterity. Preserve, like- 
wise, an account of the chronic 
cases: record the name, age and 
occupation of your patient; de- 
scribe his disease accurately, and 
the changes produced in it by your 
remedies; mention the doses of 
every medicine you administer to 
lim. It is impossible to tell how 
much improvement and facility in 
practice you will find from follow- 
ing these directions, It has been 
remarked, that physicians seldom 
remember more than the two or 
three last years of their practice. 
Therecords which have been men- 
foned will supply this deficiency 
ofmemory, especially in that ad- 
vanced stage of life when the ad- 
vce of physicians is supposed to 

most valuable. 

“TI, Permit me to recom- 
mend to you, further, the study of 
the anatomy (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) of the 
human mind, commonly called 
metaphysics. ‘The reciprocal in- 
fluence ‘of the body and mind up- 
o each other, can only be asser- 
tained by an accurate knowledge 
f the faculties of the mind, and 
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of their various modes of comb}- 
nation and action. It is the duty 
of physicians to assert their prero- 
gative, and to rescue the mental 
science from the usurpations of 
schoolmen and divines: it can on- 
ly be perfected by the aid and 
discoveries of medicine. 'The au- 
thors | would recommend to you 
upon metaphysics, are, Butler, 
Locke, Hartley, Reid, and Beat- 
tie. ‘These ingenious writers have 
cleared this sublime science of its 
technical rubbish, and rendered it 
both intelligible and useful. 

“Til. Let me remind you, that 
improvement in medicine is not to 
be derived only from colleges and 
universities. Systems of physic 
are the productions of men of ge- 
nius and learning ; but those facts 
which constitute real knowledge, 
are to be met with in every walk 
of life. Remember how many of 
our most useful remedies have been 
discovered hy quacks: do not be 
afraid, therefore, of conversing 
with them, and of profiting by 
their ignorance and temerity in 
the practice of physic. Medicine 
has its Pharisees, as well as reli- 
gion: but the spirit of this sect is 
as unfriendly to the advancement 
of medicine, as it is to christian 
charity———By conversing with 
quacks, we may convey instructi- 
on to them, and thereby lessen the 
mischief they might otherwise da 
to society. But further.—In the 
pursuit of medical knowledge, let 
me advise you to converse with 
nurses and old women. They will 
often suggest facts in the history 
and cure of diseases, which have 
escaped the most sagacious ob- 
servers of nature. Even Negroes 
and Indians have sometimes stum- 
bled upon discoveries in medicine: 
be not ashamed to inquire into 
them. ‘There is yet one more 
means of information in medicine 
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which should not be neglected, cinal virtuesin thedesartair, Exq. 
and that is, to converse with per- mine, likewise, the: mineral wa 
sons who have recovered trom ters, which are so various in their 
indispositions without the aid of impregnation, and so common jy 
physicians: éxamine the strength all parts of our country. Letnot 
and exertions of nature in these the vroperties of the insects of 
cases, and mark the plain and America escape your, investigati. 
home-made remedy to which they on: we have already discovered a 
ascribe their; recovery. I, have mong some ofthem,a fly equalinits 
found this to be a fruitful source blistering qualities to the famous 
of instruction; and bave beea led fly of Spain.—Who knows but it 
to conclude, that ifevery man in may be reserved for ; America to 
a city, or a ditrict,could becalled furnish the world, from her pro- 
upon to relate}to persons appoint- ductions, with cures for some of 
ed to receive and publish his nar- those diseases which now elude 
rative, am exact account of the the power of medicine? Who 
effects of those remedies which ac- knows but that, at the foot of 
cident or whim has suggested to the Allegany mountain, there 
him, it would furnish a very use- blooms a flower that ‘is an infal- 
ful book in medicine. To pre- lible cure for the epilepsy? Per- 
serve the facts thus obtained, let haps on the Mononguhela, or the 
me advise you to record them in Potowmac, there may grow a root 
abook to be kept for that pur- that may supply, by its tonic 
pose; it may be called a Quack re- powers, the invigorating effects 
cipe-book, ‘The >is one more ad- of the savage or military life in 
vantage that will probably attend the cure of consumptions. Hw 
the inquiries that have been men- man misery of every kind is 
tioned; you may discover diseas- evidently on the decline: happi- 
es, or symptoms of diseases, or ness, like truth, isan unit. While 
even laws of the animaleconomy, the world, from the progress of 
which have no; place in our sys- intellectual, moral arfd political 
tems of nosology, or inour the- truth,, is becoming a ‘more safe 
ories of physic.: and agreeable abode fot man, the 

*«< IV. Let tne recommend to votaries of medicine should not be 
your particular attention, the in- idle. All the doors and windows 
digenous medirines of our ceun- of the temple of nature have been 
try. Cultivate or prepare asma- thrown open by the cpnvulsions 
ny of them as: possible, and en- of the late American revolution; 
deavour to enjarge the materia this is the time, therefore, to press 
medica, by exploring the untrod- upon her altars. We Have alrea- 
den ficlds and fdrests of the Uni- dy drawn from them Giscoveri¢s 
ted States. The ipecacuana, the in morals, philosophy, and g0- 
Seneka and Virpinia snake roots, vernment; all of whicls have hu 
the Carolina pink-root, the spices man happiness for their object. 
wood,the sassafgass,thebutter-nut, Let us preserve the unity of truth 
the thoroughwort, the poke, and and happiness, by draving from 
the strammonium, are bata small the same source, in the present 
part of the medicinal productions critical moment, a knowledge of 
ofAmerica:Ihavénodoubtbutthere antidotes to those diseases which 


are many hundred other plants are supposed to be incurable. 
which no ha'e inval : } 
Ww exha,¢ invaluable medi- “ Thave now, gentlemen, ony 
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to thank you for the attention 
with which you have honoured 
the course of lectures which has 
been delivered to you; and to as- 
sure you, that I shall be happy in 
rendering you all the services 
that lie im my power, in any way 
you are pleased to command me, 


Accept of my best wishes for 
your happiness, and may the bles« 
sings of hundreds and thousands 
that were ready to pcrish, be your 
portion in life, your comfort in 
death, and your reward in the 
world to come. 
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To the Editor of the coL.UMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


The enclosed extract from doctor W. Hunter’s second intro- 
doctory lecture, has not, I believe, been in print; and therefore, as 
well as on account of the intrinsic value of the picce, I am induced 
to request the favour of a place for it in the COoLUMBIAN MA- 


GAZINE, 


A READER. 


On the REQUISITES for making a MAN. 


FoR what purpose is there such 
a variety of parts in the hu- 
man body ? Why such a complica- 
tion of nice and tender machine- 
ty! Why was there not rather 
amore simple, less delicate, and 
88 expensive frame ? That be- 
ginners in the study of anatomy 
may acquire a satisfactory and 
neral idea of their subject, we 
shall furnish them with clear an- 
Swers to all such questions. Let 
us, then, in our imagination, make 
@MAN: in other words, let us 
suppose that the mind, or immate- 
rial part, is to be placed in a cor- 
Berat fabric, to hold correspon- 
nce with other material beings 
y the intervention of the body ; 
id then consider, a priori, what 
will be wanted for her accommo- 
dation. In this enquiry we shall 
Plainly see the necessity or advan- 
tage, and, therefore, the final cause 
Of most of the parts which we ac- 
tually find in the human body. 
Cot. Mac. Vol. III. No. 3. 


And if we consider, that in order 
to answer some of the requisites, 
human wit and invention would 
be very insufficient, we need not 
be surprized if we meet with some 
parts of the body whose use we 
cannot yet make out, and with 
some operations or functions 
which we cannot explain. We 
can see, and comprehend, that the 
whole bears the strongest charac- 
ters of excelling wislian and in- 
genuity: but the imperfect sens- 
es and capacity of man cannot pre- 
tend to reach every part of a ma- 
chine, which nothing less than the 
intelligence and power of the 
Supreme Being could contrive and 
execute. ‘To proceed, then :— 
In the first place : the mind, 
the thinking, immaterial agent, 
must be provided with a place of 
immediate residence, which shall 
have all the requisites for the 
union of spirit an body : accord- 
ingly, she is provided with the 
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brain, where. she dwells as go- place to 


| place, that she may haye 
verness and sh 


perintendant of the intercourse with a variety of ob. 
whole fabric.’ | jetcs; that she may fy from such 
In the secand place ; as she is asare disagreeable, dangerous, of 
to holda cortespondence withall hurtful, and pursue :such as are 
the material: beings which sur- pleasant or useful to her: and ac. 
round her, she must be supplied cordingly, she is furnished with 
with organs fitted to receive the limbs, and with muséles and ten- 
different kinds of impressions that dons, the instruments of motion, 
they will make. In fact, there- which are found in Gvery part of 
fore, we see that she is provided the fabric where motion js neces- 
with the organs of sense, a3 we sary. 
call them ; the eye is adapted to bitinto support, th give firm. 
light ; the car to sound ; the nose ness and shape to thie tabric; to 
to smell ; the mouth to taste; and keep the softer parts in their pro- 
the skin to touch. per places ; to give fixed pointsfor, 
In the third place ; she must be and proper directions to its moti- 
provided with organs of commu- ons ; as well as to prokect some of 
nication between herself, in the the more important and tender or- 
brain, and thése organs of sense, gans from external injuries ;= 
to give her information of all the there must be some: firm pro 
impressions that. are made upon work interwoven through the 
them ; and she must have organs whole: and in fact, fér such pur- 
between herself, in the brain, and poses the bones are bréken. 
every other patt of the body, fitted The prop work must not be 
to convey herdommandsandinflu- made into one rigid ‘fabric, for 
ence over the whole. For these that would prevent motion ; there- 
purposes the nerves are actually fore, there are a number of bones. 
given. Theyiare chords which These pieces must all be finnly 
arise from the brain, the immedi- bound together, to prevent their 
ate residence ‘of the mind, and dislocation ; and, in fact, this end 
disperse themselves in branches is perfectly well answered by the 
through all parts of the heady. ligaments. : 
They convey alithe different kinds The extremities of these bony 
of sensations th the mind, inthe pieces, wliere they move, and rub 
brain ; and likewise carry out upon one another, must have 
from thence all her commands or smooth and slippery surfaces, for 
influence to the other parts of the €asy motion : this 1s nsost happl- 
body. They ar¢ intended to be oc- ly prov ided for, by the cartilages 
casional monitprs against all such and mucus of the joints. 
impressions as inight endanger the The interstices of all these parts 
well-being of the whole, or ofany must be filled up with.some soft 
particular part; which vindicates and ductile matter, which shall 
the Creator of all things in having keep them in their places, unite 
actually subjected us to those ma- them, and, at the same time, allow 
ny disagreeable and painful sen- them to move a little upon one 


sations, which he are exposed’ to another : this end is accordingly 

+ . lang. anes ae ,*2 ‘o . q 

from ee accidents in life. answered bv the cellular met 

_ Farther ; the mind, in this cor. brane, or adipose substance. 

poreal system, | must be ended There must be an ovitward ¢0- 
ot _— rye87 oo ..2 . ‘ ’ 
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hoth to give it afirmcompactness, a priori, the circulation of the 
Fiend it from a thousand blood. 

injuries ; which, in fact, are the The old materials which were 
urposes of the skin, and become useless, and are swept off 
other integuments. And, as she by the current of blood, must be 
ismade for society andintercourse separated and thrown out of the 
with beings of her own kind, she system : therefore, glands, the 
must be endued with powers of organs of secretion, are given for 
expressing and communicating her straining whatever is redundant, 
thoughts, by some sensible marks vapid, or noxious, from the mass 


-or signs, which shall be both of blood ; and when strained, they 


easy to herself, and admit of great are thrown out by emunctories, 
variety : accordingly, she is pro- called excretories. 
vided with the organs and faculty Now, as the fabric must be con- 
of speech ; by which she can throw stantly wearing, the separation 
out signs with amazing facility, must be carried on without inter- 
and vary them without end. mission, and the strainers must 
Thus we have built up an ani- be always employed: therefore, 
mal body, which would seem to there is actually a perpetual cir- 
be pretty complete ; but we have culation of the blood, and the 
not yet made any provision forits secretions are always going on. 
duration: and, as itis the nature | But even all this provision 
ofmatter to be altered and work- would not be sufficient ; for that 
ed upon by matter ; so, in avery store of blood would soon be con- 
little time, such a living creature sumed, and the fabric would break 
must be destroyed, if there is no down, if there were not a proyi- 
provision for repairing the inju- sion made for fresh supplies. 
ries which she must commit upon ‘These we observe, are, in fact, 
herself, and the injuries to which profusely scattered around her, 
she must be exposed from in the animal and vegetable king- 
without. Therefore a treasure of doms; and she is provided with 
blood is actually provided in the hands, the finest instruments that 
heart and vascular system, full of could have been contrived, tor 
nutritious and healing particles, gathering them, and for preparing 
flaid enough to penetrate into the tlem inva variety of different ways 
mMinutest part of the animal: im- for the mouth. ‘These supplies, 
tne by the heart, atid conveyed which we call food, must be con- 
y the arteries, it washes every siderably changed ; they must be 
part, builds up what was broken converted into blood : therefore, 
Own, and sweeps away thie old she is provided with teeth for 
and useless materials.. Hence we cutting and bruising the food, 
sce the necessity or advantage of and with a stomach for melting 
the heart and arterial system. it down; in short, with all the 
What more there is of this organs subservient to digestion. 
blood, than enough to repair the ‘The finer parts of the aliments 
present dainages of the machine, only can he useful in the constitu- 
must not be lost, but should bere- tion; these must be taken up, and 
turned again to the heart: and conveyed into the blood, ae 
: ‘ith 


for this purpose the venal system dregs mast be thrown off. 4 
IS actualiy provided. These re- this view the intestinal canal is 
t separates the 


quisites in the animal, explain, actually given. I 
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nutritious part, which we call motions of the parts hmong them. 
chyle, to be, conveyed into the selves, as well as for moving from 
blood, by the system of absorbent place to place—the muscular pang 
vessels ; and the faces pass down- of the body ; another:—to prepare 


wards, to be conducted out of the nourishment for the daily recruit 
body. ; 


of the body—the digestive organs; 

and one—for propagating the spe. 

cies—the organs of generation, 
And, in taking this zeneral sur. 


Now, we have gotten our animal 
not only furnished with what is 
wanted for its immediate exis- 
tence ; but, also, with the powers vey of what appear, 2 priori, to 
of spinning out that existence to be necessary for adapting an ani- 
an indefinite length of time: but mal to the situations of humanity, 
its duration, ‘we may presume, we observe, with grvat satisfac. 
must necessarily be limited ; for tion, that man is accordingly, in 
as it is nourished, grows, and is fact, made of such systems, and 
raised up to itt full strength and for such purposes. He has them 
lltmost perfection ; so it must,in all ; and he has nothing more, exe 
time, in commoh with all material cept the organs of respiration. 
beings, begin th decay, and then - Breathing, we cannot account for 
hurry on to final rum. Hence, a priori; we only know that itis, 
we sce the necessity for a scheme in fact, essential and; necessary 
of renovation; accordingly, wise to life. Notwithstanding this— 
Providence, to ¢elf-perpetuate, as when we see all the othier parts of 
well as preserve, his work, besides the body, and their functions, so 
giving a strong: appetite for life well accounted for, and so wisely 
and preservation, bas made anui- adapted to their severa: purposes 
mals male and female, and given -—-we cannot doubt thet respira 
them such organs and passions, as__ tion is so likewise. And if ever 
will secure the propagation of the we should be happy cnough to 
species to the end of the world. find out clearly the object of this 
Thus we see, that by the very function, we shall, doubtless, as 
imperfect survey which human clearly sce, that the organs are 
reason is able to take of this sub- wiscly contrived for an important 
ject, the animali man, must ne- office, as we now see thé purpose 
cessarily be com glex inhiscorpo- and importance of the heart and 
real system, and 4ts operations. vascular system ; which, ‘till the 
He must have: one great and circulation of the blood,was dis- 
general system ; the vascular— covered, was wholly concealed 
branching through the whole— from us. : 
for circulation ; another, the ner- The use and necessity of all the 
vous—with its appendages, the different systems in a man’s body 
organs of sense—for every kind are not more apparent, than the 
of feeling ; and a third, for the wisdom and contrivance which 
union and connection of all those have been exerted in putting them 
parts. all into the most compact and 
¢ convenient form ; and in d;sposing 
neral systems, he tequires others, them so that they shall mutually 
which may be mofe local or con. receive and give helps to one ailo- 


fined ; one—for strength, Support, ther; and that all, or many of tae 
and protection—rhe hony com- 


Besides these primary and ge- 


arts, shall not only answer their 
pages ; another—ibr the requisite principal end or purpose, but opt 
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rate successfully and usefully in and from any~cause, is, in some 
many secondary were . measure, compensated by a con- 
If we understand and consider tracting power im the vascular 
the whole animal machine in this system, which accommodates the 
light, and compare it with any capacity of the vessels to the quan- 
machine, in which human art has tity contained: the stomach gives 
exerted its utmost—suppose the information when the supplies 
best constructed ship that ever have been expended ; represents, 
was built—we shall be convinced with great exactness, the quantity 
beyond the possibility of doubt, and the quality of what is wanted 
that there is intelligence and pow- iu the present state of the ma- 
er far surpassing what humanity chine; and, in proportion as she 
can boast of. meets with neglect, rises in her 
In making such a eget demand, urges her petition with a 
there is a peculiarity and superi- louder voice, and with more for- 
ority in the natural machine, cible arguments: for its protec. 
which cannot escape observation; tion, an animal body resists heat 
itis this;-—~in machines of human and cold in a very wonderful man- 
contrivance or art, there is no in- ner, and preserves an equal tem- 
ternal power, no principle inthe perature in a burning and a freez- 
machine itself, by which it can ing atmosphere. 
alter and accommodate itself to There is a further excellence or 
any injary which it may suffer; superiority in the natural ma- 
or make up any injury which is chine ; if possible, still more asto- 
arable ; but in the natural ma- nishing, more beyond all human 
chine, the animal body, this is comprehension, than what we have 
_most wonderfully provided for, by been speaking of. Besides those 
internal powers in the machine internal powers of self-preserva- 
itself; many of which are not tion in each individual; where two 
more certain and obvious in their of them co-operate, or act in con- 
effects, than they are abeve allhu- cert, they are endued with powers 
mancomprchension,astctheman- of making other animals, or ma- 
ner and means of their operation. chines, like .themselves ; which. 
Thus, a wound heals up of itself; again are possessed of the same 
abroken bone is made firm again powers of producing others, and 
byacallus ; a dead part is separa- so of multiplying the species with- 
ted and thrown off; noxious juices out end. 
are driven out by some of the These are powers which mock 
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emunctories ; a redundancy is're- all human invention or hmitati- 
moved by some spontaneous bleed- on :—they ere characteristics of 
ng 3a bleeding naturally stops of the DIVINE ARCHITECT. 


self; and a yreat loss of blood, 
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An Account of a singular Custom kept up for many Years, and still 
prevailing in Picardy 12 FRANCE. 
. . . . ® io - aan - 
HERE is still a part of the It is in a village of Picardy, a 
# world where simple genuine place far distant from the polite- 
vi ; ? 7 : ' ey « > 
“NtMe yeceives public honours. ness and luxury of great cities. 
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There, an affecting ceremony, 
which draws tears from the spec- 
tators ; a solemnity, awful from 
its venerable antiquity and salu- 
tary influence, has been preserved, 
notwithstanding the revolutions 
of twelve centuries: there the 
simple lustre ot the flowers with 
which innacence is earey 
crowned, is at once the reward, 
the encouragement, and the 
emblem. Here, indeed, ambition 
preys upon the young heart, but 
it is a gentle ambition ;—the prize 
is a hat, décorated with roses. 
‘The preparations for a public de- 
cision, the pomp of the festival, 
the concoursy of people which it 
assembles, their attention fixed 
upon modesty, which does itself 
honour by its blushes, the sim- 
plicity of the reward, and e:mblem 
of those virtues by which it is ob- 
tained, the affectionate friendship 
of the rivals, who, in heighiening 
the triumph of their queen, con- 
ceal in the béttom of their wor- 
thy hearts ‘the timid hope of 
reigning in their turn: all these 
circumstances united, give a pleas- 
ing and affecting pomp to this sin- 
gular ceremony, which causes e- 
very heart to palpitate, every eye 
to sparkle with tears of true de- 
light, and makes wisdom the ob- 
ject of passion. To be irreproach- 
able, is not siflictent; there is a 
kind of nobletiess, of which proofs 
are required ;: a nobleness, not of 
rank and dignity, but of worth 
and innocence; These proofs must 
include several generations, both 
on the fatheriand mother’s side ; 
so that a iwhole family is 
crowned upon the head of one; 
the triumph of one is the glory of 
the whole; aud the old man with 
grey hairs, who sheds tears of sen- 
sibility on the’ victory gained by 
the daughter of his son, placed by 
his side, receivies, in effect, the re- 
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ward of sixty years spent jn j 
life of virtue. 

By this means, emulation be. 
comes general, for the honour of 
tlie whole; every ofe dreads, by 
an indelicate action, to dethrone 
either his sister or his’ danghter, 
The crown of roses, promised to 
the most prudent, is ‘expected with 
emotion, distributeq with justice, 
and establishes gocduess, recti- 
tude, and morality in every fani- 
ly ; it attaches the best people to 
the most peaceful residence. 

Example, powerful example, 
acts even at adistante; there the 
bud of worthy actions is unfolded, 
and the traveller, on approaching 
this territory, perceives, before 
he enters it, that le is not far 
from Salency. In the course of 
so many successive ages, all 
around them has changed; they 
alone will transmit to their chil 
dren the pure inheritance they re 
ceived from their fathers: an m 
stitution truly great from its sim 
plicity; powerful, ender an ap 
pearance of weaknesg; such is the 
almost unknown influence of ho- 
nours; such is the ;strength of 
that easy spring, by which all 
men inay be governed sow ho- 
nour, and you will reap virtue. 

f we reflect upon the time the 
Salencians have celebrated this 
festival, it is the most ancient ¢® 
remony existing. If we attend 
to its object, it is, perhaps, the 
only one which is dedicated to 
the service of virtue, If virtue 
is the most useful asd estimable 
advantage to society/in genere)s 
this establishment, bys which it 3 
encouraged, is a public and nati 
tional benefit, and {belongs © 
France. . } 

According to a tradision, hande 
down from age to age, saint Mt 
dard, born at Salency,; proprietoh 
rather than lord, of thie territory 
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of Salency (for there were no feifs 
at that time) was the institutor 
of that charming festival, which 
has made virtue flourish for so 
many ages. He had himself the 
pleasing consolation of enjoying 
the fruit of his wisdom, and his 
fainily washonoured with the prize 
which he had instituted ;—for his 
sister obtained the crown of roses. 

This affecting and valuable fes- 
tival has been transmitted from 
the fifth century to the present 
day. To this rose is attached a 
purity of morals, which, from 
time immemorial, has never suf- 
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fered the slightest blemish; to 
this rose are attached the happi- 
ness, peace, and glory of the Sa- 
lencians. 

This rose is the portion, fre- 
quently the only portion, which 
virtue brings with it: this rose 
forms the a:niable and pleasing tie 
ofa happy marriaye. Even tor- 
tune is anxious to obtain it, and 
comes with respect to receive it 
from the hand of honourable in- 
digence. A possession of twelve 
hundred years, with such splendid 
advantages, is the fairest title 
that exists in the world. 
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A CHAR 


THE secretary stood 
alone. Moderndegeneracy had not 
reached him. Original and unac- 
commodating, the features of his 
character had the hardihood of an- 
tiquity. His soa mind over-aw- 
ed majesty, and one of his sov- 
reigns * thought royalty so im- 
paired in his presence that he con- 
spired to remove him, in order to 
be relieved from his superiority. 
No state chicanery, no narrow 
system, no vicious politics, no 
idle contest for ministerial victo- 
res sank him to the vulgar level 
ef the great ; but over-bearing, 
persuasive, and impracticable, his 
object was England, his ambition 
was fame. Without dividing, he 
destroyed party; without corrup- 
tng he made a venal age unani- 
mous, France sunk beneath him. 
With one hand he smote the house 
of Bourbon, and wielded in the 
other the democracy of England. 
The sight of his mind was infi- 
hite; and his schemes were to af- 
fect, not England, not the pre- 
sent age only, but Europe and pos- 
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terity. Wonderful were the 
means by which these schemes 
were accomplished ; always sca- 
sonable, always adequate, the 
suggestions of an understanding 
animated by ardour, and enlight- 
ened by prophecy, 

The ordinary feelings which 
make life amiable and indolent 
were unknown to him. No do- 
mestic difficulties, no domestic 
weakness reached him; but aloof 
from the sordid occurrences of 
life, and unsullied by its inter- 
course, he came occasionally in- 
to our system, to counsel and to 
decide. 

A character so exalted, so stre- 
nuous, so various, so authorita- 
tive, astonished a corrupt age, and 
the treasury trembled at the name 
of Pitt through all her classes of 
venality. Corruption imagined, 
indeed, that she had found defects 
in this statesman, and talked much 
of the inconsistency of his glory, 
and much of the ruin of his victo- 
ries; but the history of his coun- 
trv, and the calamities of the ene- 


* George It. 




















































my, answered and refuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities 
his only talents: his eloquence 
was an zxra in the senate, peculi- 
ar and spontaneous, familiarly ex- 
pressing gigantic sentiments and 
instinctive wisdom; not like the 
torrent of Demosthenes, or the 
splendid conflagration of Tully ; 
it resembled sometimes the thun- 
der, and sometimes the music of 
the spheres. _ Like Murray he did 
not conduct; the understanding 
through the: painful subtlety of 
argumentation; nor was he, like 
Townsend, for ever on the rack 
of exertion; but rather lightened 
upon the subject, and reached 
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the point by the flashings of thy 
mind, which, like: those of his 
eye, were felt, but'could not be 
followed. 

Upon the whole there was jp 
this man somethinz that could 
create, subvert, or reform; an 
understanding, a spirit, and a 
eloquence, to summen mankind to 
society, or to breaks the bonds of 
slavery asunder, and to rule the 
wilderness of free minds with u- 
bounded authority; semething that 
could establish or overwhelm em- 
pire, and strike a blow in the 
world that should resound through 
the universe, 
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Sir, 


To the Editor of the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


The following essay was composed sometime since, when the 
author had more leisure for literary pursuits that has’ since fallen 
to his share. It was intended, when first written, a4 only a part 


of a much larger work. Having 
ing his plan, he now offers it, as 
ragement, to your magazine.—He 


the Oy agri of your work, a 
of al 


An Essay on GENIUS. 


IX the present essay, it is pro- 
posed to cénsider some of the 
varieties and modifications of that 
intellectual pdéwer which is de- 
nominated gexias. The writer 
wishes he were able to explain 
this subject, accurately and fully, 
both in a philvsophical and a rhe- 
torical view:' but for this he 
has neither talents nor time.) 
What he proposes isamuch more 
limited and suberficial work. He 
proposes to name only some of 
the varieties of genius, and to 
explain some of its properties: of 
these he means te speak but 





little expectation of:ever pursu- 
his mite of assistance aud encov- 
sincerely wishes yok success in 
nd that it may exhibit specimens 


the kinds of genius which he has endeavoured to describe. 


PHILOCTETES. 


slightly, so far as they are con 
nected with philosoply. His obs 
ject is rather practical criticism 
than speculative enquiry into the 


rinciples of the human intellect. , 


Where causes are evident, and the 
unfolding of them may serve fo 
illustrate his design,: they will 
not be passed wholly unnoticed : 
but where they are femote and 
unconnected with practice, they 
will not be sought after or 
plained. He is, inde, of opini- 
on, that in the philos@phy of the 
mind, little more shold ever be 
attempted, because ttle more 
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ean ever be accomplished, than to 
discover arid establish facts; and 
then to resolve their causes, al- 
most immediately, into the law of 
our nature. 

/ Genius may be defined the 
capacity of producing, in any art, 
that which is excellent. The 
term, in popular discourse, is of- 
ten confounded with learning, or 
taste; and sometimes it is made 
to comprehend both. This, how- 
ever, 18 a great perversion or ex- 
tension of its strict and proper 
signification-——Learning acquaints 
us with the productiuns of others; 
taste aialifes us to admire and 
relish them; genius enables us to, 
produce excellence from ourselves. , 

The exertions and progress 6f 

ius will always be relative to 
the state of society and improve- 
ment, where its exertions are 
made and its progress commences. 
The state Wf sdiciety will some- 
times put a high value on disco- 
veries in a particular art, while 
it will render improvements in 
others entirely worthless: it will 
sometimes tend greatly to stimu- 
late the exertions of a particular 
species of genius, while it will lay 
as great a restraint and discou- 
ragement on every other: it will 
sometimes enable the man of ge- 
ius to avail himself of great 
Mprovements, already mmsifé to 
his hand ; and empower him, by 
this circamstance, to lay out the 
Whole strenoth of his mind in 
making additions to them. Had 
Newton been destined to receive 
his existence in the lowest state 
of savage life, he might possibly, 
Say$ a certain author, have learnt 
fo count ten.—The application 
of these observations will pre- 
sently be seen, 

Ntreatiny of the varieties of 
Settus, that species which claims 
the honour o being original may 

Cou, Mac. Vel. I//. No. 3. 
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jastly dematid our first attention. 
An original géniis possesses, as 
its distinction, the merit of stri- 
king out for itsélfa tract which 
has been untrodden before, and of 
surprising, at once, with the 
charms of novelty and excellence. 
The sufi When he first darted his 
beams upon the earth, illuminated 
a region of the universe, which, 
without him, had-.existed in vain: 
—this is an emblem of the origi- 
nal genius. The materials on 
which it operates, and which it 
enlightens, must have being before 
in nataré; but they ould have 
it with no advantage to man, did 
not the rays of genius discover 
their use and their charms. 

The anciénts have generally 
had the praise of the greatest ori- 
ginality. 'Todeny them high me- 
rit, would now be only to ac- 
knowledge our own ignorance, or 
want of discernment, without do- 
ing them an injury. But, allow- 
ing their pretensions to be great, 
we need not hesitate to examine 
how far those pretensions may, 
with justice, be extended, and ta 
what limits they ought to be con- 
fined. Recal, for this purpose, 
the observetions which. we have 
made on the influence that the 
state of society and improvement 
has upon the intellectual powers, 
and recollect that there was once 
a time when all the arts were 
sleeping in embryo. At this pe- 
riod genius had a whole creation 
before it, unappropriated and un- 
polluted. Whatever was now 
produced was, of necessity, ori- 
ginal, Merely for their being o- 
riginals, then, as doctor tone 
has not injudiciously remarked, 
thev deserve but little praise. 
Let us honour merit wherever 
we find it; and let us pay a just 
tribute of superior admiration and 
esteem’to that excellence which 
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became such. without assistance 
and cultivation: but no encomi- 
ums certainly are deserved, for 
doing that first which nobody could 
do betore. ‘Consider, likewise, 
what was the state of the human 
mind, at the period of which we 
speak. Reason had st scarcely 
exerted or unfolded her powers, 
and society hed imposed but few 
of her restrairits and habits. Men 
were governed almost wholly by 
their feelings and passions, and 
indulged them with little restric- 
tion. Consider, moreover, the 
aspect which the very face of the 
world presented to these men. 
It was, as yeti undisgnised by art, 
and unbroken by time. This 
rude aspect of auture and uncultur- 
ed form of society, wrapt and sub- 
limed the imaginations of the an- 
cient bards—vw hen seizing the pen- 
cil of nature, .and drawing their 
pictures from the original, they are 
wild, and grand, and awful, like the 
subjects which inspired their au- 
thors. But letthese writers possess 
only their just praise. The circum- 
stances in which they were placed, 
were highly fayourable to works of 
imagination. ‘un these works, and 
in these only, they excelled ; in 
these they deserve admiration and 
imitation. Let them he models of 
boldness, strength, and sublimity ; 
Jet the orator Copy them, and the 
poet take fire at their blaze; but let 
not human nature be supposed to 
have grown weak and degenerate ; 
because in its. improvement, the 
cultivation of the reasoning and 
judging power*, weakens, in ade- 
- gree, the yigour of imagination 
and passion; or disposes us to va- 
lue it at less than it was estima- 

ted, in a rudeér state, Society 

in this, as in iany respects, re- 

sembles an individual. In youth 

the imagination is vigorous ; we 

delight to indulge it; we are most 

pleased with its productions, and 
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burn with emulation to become 
authors of them. }¢w men, per. 
oe of a liberal, turh, have pase 
sed their youth without paying 
court to the muses, and thirstin 

for the applause of q poet. But 
as we advance into lite, other ob. 
jects appear more im>ortant, We 
are better pleased with the works 
of reason and science, The airy 
regions of fancy are } deserted for 
the solid ground of philosophical 
research. f Any poiver of the 
mind grows feeble, when it is left 
without exercise. ‘Thus the ima 
gination loses first its value, and 
then its vigour. But will it be 
said of him, in whom this is veri- 
fied, that his intellectual powers 
are, in general, less active and va- 
luable in mature ag’, than in 
youth ? Will his taste be esteem. 
ed corrupt, and his’ genius to 
have lost its force? Will this 
l-appen, if works of just philoso- 
phy, real utility, or sdlid reason. 
ing, are admired anc produced, 
instead of those whitch are ad- 
dressed immediately ; and solely 
to the fancy?—By jo means. 
This, then, is the general repre- 
sentation of the ikeeenen be- 
tween genius in ancient and mo- 
dern times. We might pursue 
the analogy just stated, to a much 
greater length and éxactness— 
but we have already. wandered 
from our purpose. We return by 
observing, that in saying the orl- 
ginal works ofthe anciénts, n fan- 
cy and imagination, are worthy 
ofadmiration and imniiation, We 
have supposed what, jin strict- 
ness and truth, can never happens 
and which, probably, onght not to 
happen, if it were possjble. The 
first rude essays of the ancient 
bards perished, no dgubt, with 
the breath that sung them. They 
sunk in the tide of time; and Ho- 
mer probably took warning 

instruction from their: fate, $F 
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thered perhaps what he could from 
their works, and by their assist- 
ance, has reached the shore of im- 
mortality. ‘To suppose that his 
was the first invention of regular 
metrical composition, or eyen the 
entire structure of epic poetry, is 
not analogous to any thing else, 
which has ever been seen of the 
human mind. Such a progress, 
from entire iguorance to the 
highest pitch of excellence, both 
in matter and form, is unparral- 
leled and incredible. We allow 
him a great deal, when we allow 
that he carried the low inventions 
and improvements which he found 
in poetry to astonishing lengths, 
perhaps to their ultimate point 
of perfection, This is high and 
probably it is just praise. 

But there are origirals of mo- 
ern, as well as of ancient 

wth; and in many ‘respects 
the music of the former is not 
inferior, and in some evidently 
superior to that of the iatter. Mo- 
dern productions are more vari- 
ous, than those of antiquity ; and, 
for the reasons already explained, 
such as are original will be found 
ithe department of philosophy, 
rather than in those of poetry. 

In poetry, however, there are 
some modern writers who possess 
a great degree of criginality ; 
and there is one circumstance 
which entitles this quality in 
them to peculiar praise. It 
should be remembered that in 
the intellectual, as well as the 
Material world, the regions that 
were most promising, and nearest 
at hand, were traversed first. ‘To 
explore a new region, to discover 
an America in the intellectual 
system, and especially in thie em- 
pire of fancy, requires uncommon 
Vigour, comprchensjon and pe- 
netration of mind / Yet it has 
Sometimes happened, by 2 strange 
Perversion of criticis:n, that these 
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works have been condemned for 
those very circumstances which 
ought, in justice, to ensure their 
highest praise, and for which, in 
reality, the ancients are so much 
and so justly admired. They 
have been condemned for thcir 
originality a hard dilemma, 
surely, to be censured for tue 
want of a quality, which cannot 
be possessed without censure. 
Homer and Sophocles wrote, and 
Aristotle and Horace drew out 
the plans ef their works (for this 
is the whole business of criticism) 
as excellent models for future wri- 
ters. Excellent models they un- 
doubtedly were, and will ever 
continue to be; but they do not 
exhaust nature ; and whoever 
makes more of them than to show 
what nature and the general spi- 
rit of good writing is, may in- 
deed stand high in the class of 
imitators, but can never claim 
the honour of being an original. 
(A Shakespeare and a Milton, pos- 
\sess a different character : they 
chose to travel in a path of their 
own ; the path to which nature 
and their genius directed thera ; 
the path in which we follow them 
with pleasure, and from which 
they could hardly have varied, 
without making that pleasure 
less: yet they have been ccon- 
dels Of the one it has been 
discovered that he violates critical 
unities, and draws the characters 
of men too much as they really 
are ; the hero of the other is 
discovered to be unfortunate. 
‘These, surely, are the remarks of 
mechanical criticism, which has 
burdened and discouraged genius 
in every age ; but it 1s the pre- 
rogative and the spirit of an origi- 
nal, to disregard them, and, sur- 
veying nature as his only mistress, 
to unveil a new region of her 
charms, and bid the world admire 
them. , {To be continued. ] 
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A KEY to tht TRANS-HAND, and a Translation of the 
in our last Number. 


HE key iis thus found :—in 
writing’ or speaking trans- 
hand, transpyse the following 


letters, the upper for the under, 
and vice vers4-———- 
Me Ge a cairo 
Nid MR. Uae 
The other letters of the alpha- 


bet are to be applied in the usual 
manner. 


Fillustrated by a beautiful Engraving. ] 


NOW is a meteor formed by 

the freezing of the vapours of 
the atmosphere, and being crys- 
talived, as it ‘were, differs from 
hail and hoar-frest. <A flake of 
snow is composed of a number of 
distinct parts which, in their de- 
scent towards the earth, happen 
to imeet and adhere together ; 
aud thus, like a drep of rain, ora 
hail-stone, the flakes are larger 
or smaller, acvording to the ac- 
cession of part’ coming into con- 
tact. A warin current of air 
crossing the passage of snow, 
softens the descending particles, 
and renders them susceptible of 
achesion ; hence the flakes are 
encreased in sige ; an atmosphere 
thoroughly cold has a contrary 
tendency ; and hence the snow 
fails in small .and distinct con- 
gelations. ‘The particles of snow 
are formed of fine shining spicula, 
which, diverging from a common 
center, run intoan endless variety 
of beautiful figures. We have said 
that a flake is composed of several 
distinct parts : those parts, when 
viewed throughia glass, will ap- 
pear to be severally complete in 
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Observations on SNOW. 





Observations on Snow, 
s 


Specimen given 
Translation of the Specimen, 
Ecclesiastes vi. 11. 12, 


Wisdom is good with an inhe. 
ritance : and by it there is profit 
to them that see the sun. For 
wisdom is a defence, and money is 
a defence: but the excellency of 
knowledge is, that wisdom giv- 
eth life to them that Have it, 


themselves, but generhlly of dif 
ferent configurations. 4 lt we look 
at a number of flakes together, 
we shall then perceive am asto- 
nishing variety of these configu 
rations ; many of them‘so admira- 
bly beautiful, so exquisitely con; 
trived, as to mock all attempts to 
explain or delineate , them. 
warmth in the atmosphere, the 
action of the sun’s rays, or the 
blowing of the wind, ‘will often 
blunt the points or break off the 
finer paris of snow, So;as to give 
an appearance of irregularity oF 
imperfection : but such appcat- 
ances always proceed ‘from one 
or other of these adventitious 
causes, and not from any deiect m 
the natural configuration of the 
parts.—Nature is ever) steady to 
her purpose. 
The: best time for ‘observing 
snow, is immediately after it has 
fallen, when the air isidry, co! 


and calm, It was in this state of 


the weather, at an early period 
of the late winter, wher the spe 
cimens annexed (for which we 
are indebted ro the ingenuity ° 
mr. Thomas Bedwell) {vere de- 
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lineated, by means of a pretty 
ood glass ; the snow was at that 
time of a fine and remarkably 
bright kind. Fig. 2 and 3 re- 
present, in their natural si-es, as 
they appeared to the naked 
eye, two af those particles of 
which snow-flakes are formed : 
the ten larger figures express si- 
milar parts, as they appeared when 
i through a magnifier : but 
the configurations of others were 
varied almost to infinity ; and 
yet it was plain that all those 
varieties belonged to as many 
classes, in which 1 no difference was 
preemie in their respective con- 
gurations. Many of those par- 
ticles were of exquisite beauty, 
far surpassing these on the plate ; 
but they were so delicately fa- 
shioned, so complicated, and the 
spicula so inimitably interwoven, 
as to baffle every attempt to trace 
them with the pencil. 

In the course of the same win- 
ter similar observations were oc- 


18% 


casionally made in Philadelphia, 
on different falls of snow. Ap- 
pearances were always the same, 
except in one instance, where the 
snow fell large and fleecy : these 
flakes showed few or none of the 
characters which distinguished the 
small ones in other observations ; 
they appeared to be rather a con- 
fused blend of parts, exhibiting 
neither beauty nor variety of con- 
figuration—but this, we conceive, 
may be accounted for from rea- 
sons already assigned. 

It may be amusing to these whe 
have not turned their investiga- 
tions towards the nature of snow, 
to be told, that every particle of 
it is formed of firm ice; and yet it 
floats, like the lightest substances, 
on the air: this is owing to the 
excess of its surface, in comparison 
to the matter contained under it ; 
as gold itself, the heaviest of me- 
tals, may be extended in surface, 
till it will ride upon the least 
breath of air. 
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* And catch the manners /iving, as they rise. 


LTHOUGH I have been a 

‘& writer long enough to en- 
title me to the character of an 
author, yet I have not heard much 
praise or blame bestowed upon 
me, either by my friends or my 
enemies ;—and t hae not kept 
myself out of their way : on the 
contrary, it is my constant prac- 
tice, on the coming out of the 
Magazine, to go the rotinds of my 
Private acquaintance, aud make 
one at all public places—where I 
never fail to draw out my maga- 
aine in hopes of cacching a little 
hest praise—but no ! 
aving now a couple of letters 





POPS. 





in my hands from two correspon- 
dents, I am determined to let 
them either share my fate or meet 
(if they can) with deserved ap- 
plause. 

A female acquaintance of mine 
advises me to touch up some of my 
friends, and to season my works a 
littlhe—don’t be offended, ladies, 
if any of you should read this, for 
she is a relation of mine, and I 
have a sort of right to make free 
with my own.—lI hereby inform 
all my friends, in consequence of 
this advice, that when they hear 
theretarLexread to them by adia- 
gy gentleman, ina thread-bare olive 
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coat (which is worn only for the 
sake of distinction) and do not 
shew evident signs that they 
taste the urnly Afric salt therein 
contained, they shall be feppered, 
on the next dccasion, with the ap- 
pellation of tasteless beings : by 
which means they will afford an 

xcellent spicy seasoning td such 
readers as my feinale acquaintance 
above mentipned. Now for the 
letters. | 

‘Mr. Retailer, 

| © That fondness of 

many of my fellow-citi-ens for in- 
troducing national distinctions a- 
mong us, his long been a subject 
of wonder tome : their conversa- 
tion, at certain seasons especially, 
turns entirely on the meetings and 
exploits (pst, present, or to 
come) of the sons of saint Pa- 
trick, saint Andrew, or saint 
George. J could wish to ob- 
serve to those who have beenborn 
in countries: under the supposed 
patronage of any of the aforesaid 
right worshipful personages, but 
have left them to take their final 
residence ini America, that 
would bettet become them to ac- 
knowledge their new father, saint 
Tammany, who is a father to 
them by the! same rule that * a 
friend in need is a friend indeed ;” 
and who is sé far from the strict- 
ness of their former patrons, that 
he has never attempted to enforce 
any other rule than that “ every 
man shall dojas he pleases, or be 
made to do it,” 

‘ But if there is any excuse for 
the natives of Europe, what are 
we to think ofthose, who, as well 
as their fathers and grandfathers 
before them, were born in this 
country, and yet have searched 
their anes to find out which 
of the European saints they belong 
to! There is Christopher Bog- 
herty, 2 preity equal mixtute of 

1 
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German and Irish ; but percety: 
ing that the Gerinans  seldon 
frolic for their saint, ard, indeed, 
hardly know his name, he, in 
the dialect of his mather’s family, 
swears, that he will join the sons 
of saint Patrick, for he has been 
drunk with them ** more as two 
times areaty.” And my neigh 
bour, Jonathan Gregor, descended 
on both sides from the first set- 
tlers of Pennsylvania, is determin. 
ed to join the sons of saint An- 
drew ; for, “ odds swamp it! as 
sure as snakes it mut be tarnatin 
clever fun :” though: the mixture 
in honest Jonathan’s blood is such, 
as would puzzle a er jockey, 
with all his knowledge of quar- 
ters, eighths, sixteenths, and thir- 
ty-seconds, to ascertain what pro- 
portion of it is Scottish. 

‘ But enough—Th? countries of 
Europe were all peopled by em 
grants ; and as we ate now 2 Mla 
tion, let us not be ashamed of our 
name, or the stati¢n we have 
taken. ‘« Where libérty is, there 
should be our country ;” but # 
unwilling to acknéwledge the 
country that gives ts bread, we 
ought not, in pursuit of our ofl 
gin, to stop in Europe, but pio 
ceed to Asia, whence we are all 
descended from a paiy, who might 
have yet continued in the eujey- 
mentofa paradise,had they knows 
how to prize it—when there. 

* Your friend, ; 
¢ BUCKSKIN. 


‘ To the RETAILER. 
¢ Sir, 


«It is very certain: that 4 cha- 
racter for merit will go farther 
than the actual pessessiin of it, evel 
in the literary world ;, 0% to 
speak in a metaphor with - 
Pope, the * saint in crap 5 
twice a saint in lawn.” It oat 
for this reason, doubtless, 7° 
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$ red your name so impene- 
trably secret that all my endea- 
yours have hitherto proved in- 
effectual to find it out—-I profess 
myself a man of candour, and for 
want of a knowledge of you, I 
have not been able to make up my 
miad about your writings: I 
kuow not, sir, whom I address— 
whether it is the facetious and hu- 
morous mr. H—, or some paltry 
emigrant from Grub-street. 
When we see a humourous piece, 
the production of a fool, we sup- 
pose he did not feel halt he wrote; 
when it is the production of a awit, 
we attribute to it a great many 
andiscoverable beauties. 

* My introduction, I find, is too 
long and not quite aprapos ; for I 
intended to complain to you of 
the undue partiality which most 

le have tor particular writers, 
tothe exclusion of almost every 
other ; but there is no way of 
exposing this foible so fully as by 
introducing a character in which 
itmay be found in perfection. 

‘I ama first cousin and heir ap- 
parent to a gentleman who, by 
some peculiarities in the marri- 
ages of our family, happens to 

almost twenty years older 
than myself. His Biscciian is 
remarkably turned to argument, 
and, in all my visits to him, we 
have had the luck to dispute up- 
on some literary subject. Last 
fall the old gentleman was taken 
with a fit of the gout, which has 
Very regularly visited him for 
‘everal years : he was sv severe- 
ly handled as to be méstly confi; 
ned to his library, which is conti- 
61018 to his bed-chamber. As 
usual | Speat every evening with 





him during the several parts of 


the attack, and once got very deep 
with him into an argument intend- 
ed only to prove a simple proposi- 
Hon, thar something sensible has been 
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written since ihe days of Pope, Addison, 
and ‘Fobnson ; for these writers hav- 
oa in fashion in his youthful} 
and cheerful days, he thinks they 
must for ever elude comparison. 
We parted, however, at ten 
o’clock, with the common satis- 
faction of disputants—that of each 
retaining his own unshaken ori- 
ginal opinion. Next evening, 
when I renewed my visit, his legs 
were laid upon a cushion, and his 
spectacles on a book which lay 
opened on the table—‘* What have 
you got there, cousin ?” said I, 
pointing to his book—“ Thedivine 
Spectator,” said he, with an air 
of exultation that shewed he re- 
membered our conversation the 
ast evening. Pretending not to 
understand him, I asked if it was 
a religious tract, as by the title 
I would suppose it was ?—but 
hoped he was not so afraid of dy- 
ing with this fit of the gout, as 
to read refigious books in conse- 
quence of it —** Poh! you goose-— 
*tis Addison’s Spectator, and I 
think it deserves the title I gave 
it. 


? 

‘ I ought to have mentioned 
sooner, that I designed to make 
the old gentleman contradict him- 
self, by the following trick: I 
bought a Number of the Colum- 
bian Magazine, in which there 
was atale in the eastern style— 
and whose author I could name, 
witha tolerable degree of certain- 
ty—it was The Tale of man. ‘This 
Icut out, and having fitted it to 
the sive of a duodecimo volume, 
by cutting off the blank edges, I 
put it in my pocket for the pur- 
pose I shall preseatly mention : 
mv cousin said to me, ** come, 
lad, read me a paper or two; I 
have been reading so Jong that 
my eyes ach.” 1 took up the vo- 
lune—but pretended I had read 
over the Spectators so often that 
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I was tired of them. He gave a 
sarcastical sntile, and bade me go 
suit my fancy ‘at his book-case :— 
I there slipped my paper into a 
volume of tae Rambler—took 
my seat by the old man—and, 
turning first te the index, and next 
to the place pretended to be re- 
ferred to, I read The Complaints of 
Iman, or the false Appearances of 
Happiness and Misery.—--“ 1 de- 
clare,’’ said 1,}** 1 have read the 
Rambler throughout—but do not 
recollect this tile’—** But, faith ! 
I do,” said he—‘* come, let us 
have it.” I began, “« Iman, the 
son of Oinar”’—** Stop,” says he— 
** I would remark one thing as 
we go along ; every body knows 

Johnson made this story himself, 

but still it is as natural as 

though it were writtenin Ara- 

bia—tI tell you again, cousin, what 

1 often told you, that a goed wri- 


ter must be a preat reader; and 


the want of readizg, or, in other 
words, the want of sense, is the 
ereat fault of yeur writers of this 
day—where wilt you find one in 
an hundred who ever heard of this 
rich citizen, Omar >” 

“It would be :tedious to relate 
the innumerable beauties he dis- 
covered in every thought—every 
wey em felt the liberality of 

is praise—** ‘Iihere’s sentiment 
for you !—how inimitable is that 
expression !—how beautiful the 
turn of that period !—how sub. 
lime!” In short, it would be te. 
dious to relate dll the praises he 
lavishly bestowed. He admired 
the happy representation of me- 
lancholy in /man § of the vanity of 
power in Ali Bea'r ; of the insuf- 
ficieney of wealib'in the merchant ; 
of the excellenciés of industry in 
honest Asad; and the charms of 
simplicity in the poor, but virtu- 
ous Lorcade :—~but, the allegorical 
metaphor of Misery and Happi- 


ness, in the character Of angel; 

did not pass without the hishiae 
encomiums. When J tad finished, 
“« Now cousin,” said he, “ do hut 
observe the moralit¥, tay, the 
utile dulci of this little{tale—-Whet 
a grand thoueht ! thit all man. 
kind are egually happy )”—“ Yes," 
said I, ** but the thought is a% old 
as the north star’—wishing to 
draw some more praises from 
him. ‘The thought ynay be ald,” 
said he, “ but it is dressed up in 
a new fashion, and tHat wery ee 
gantly.” After extor'ting addi. 
tional praises, I asked him if it 
might not be one of : Johnson’s 
friends who wrote tltis tale 
He said that perhaps} he could 
tell by looking at the rhark at the 
bottom :—he took the »ook with 
my paper in it—he locked atten. 
tively upon it, and ftubbed his 
eyes-——he looked on it again— 
pulled off his spectacles—wiped 
the glasses with his habdkerchief 
-——put them on again with seem- 
ing embarrassment--—and then 
reads aloud, ina signifi¢ant tone, 
“ FOR THE COLUMBIAN MAGA- 
zine”—** Why ! what 4 how !— 
What have you been feading ? 
What was your notion for this ?” 
—-Now was my time to triumph: 
“ Truly,” said I “ you gre a very 
jadicious admirer of your:Johmsens 
and Addisons !—You Kave been 
praising a piece that has ‘not been 
published three months; merely 
because you thought it ‘the pro- 
duction of the Rambler ; ‘and you 
have been pointing out {beauties 
that even escaped. the observation 
of the author.” ‘“ You area 
Wageish young dog—the very 
spawn of your father—'ho be se- 
rious, qwhsever was the adthor of 
that tale, it is, indeed,;a good 
thing.” I wanted to push my 
triamph a little furthér, and 
crown my argument ; brit lte m- 
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rant who wears it.—If you can 
hitch this story in one of your Re- 
tailers, it may pussibly aiford 
some entertainment to your read- 


me in the words of his 
favourite Shakespeare, *‘ No more 
ofthat, if you love ine-”’ 


b but 


| 
: 
| 


the thelater publications, aidwillnot ers. 

Phat be offended, that his cap should be *I am your’s, &c. 

sth yen, aslong as the world isigno- P, ¢¢. i. 
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oa The History of susam ****** : Translated from the French. 

i, {Concluded from p. 120] 

i. i HAT could have happen- penny into the hands of my ser- 

jie i ¥Y ed to Susans Can Susan vant,who was to deliver them for 

be unfaithful ? What friphtfulsus- conveyance to the general post- 

s picions!——-What horror! I office. ‘Thinking this money 

‘ would soinetimes say to myself. would bettcr answer her own pur- 

4 My heart is not changed; why pose, she put it into her own 

~ |{ themshould I suspect her’s. My Pockets and the letters into the 

h j Suspicions vanished, but they ap- fire. Persuaded that not only 

‘ peared as crimes committed a- Susan but all my friends, were 

' ; gaimstthe most faithful of wo- served with my epistles and ad- 

. ; laen: my repentance only aug- dress (though the latter had by 

p, meuted my tenderness; tender- some unaccountable mistake been 

ness encreased my anxiety. omitted, I remained distressed at 

{I passed three months in these Susan’s silence in particular—and 
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‘ My cousin now reads some of 


frightful agitations; at last I re- 
ceived a eis from Susan. [ 
could scarce believe my eyes: I 
read it four times, yet hardly 
knew a word it contained. I 
ceived she had received all my 
setters, except the first, which was 
the.only one in which | thought 
rises my address: owing to 
tls accident, she knew not hs 
to address me, neither hadshe da- 
red to send ejther cluthcs or mo- 
NEY. There are at Londen, as 
in Paris, penny-posts, or offices 
mM various parts of the city, to re- 
eeive letters for the convenience 
Of those who are at a. distance 
from the general post-office. On 
the day of my arrival I wrote to 
many of wiy friends,and other per- 
Sons, desiring them to intercede 


for me wich my father; giving 


with every letter the customary 
Cet. Mac. Vol. il. Noa. 3: 


during a painful anxiety, wrote 
next toa person on whom I re- 
lied for information, and gave 
him my address: this lessened 
the mischief which the girl’s ava- 
rice had occasioned. During this 
eriod of derangement Susan had 
th happily brought to bed, but 
the infant was dead. She desired 
to rejoin me, but] perceived, from 
the extreme dearness of living in 
England, that our scanty finances 
could not support us beth in tha 
country: I therefore put of her 
journey, under various. pretexts. 
No longer to be trified with, she 
informed me that she wag then 
preparing for her journey, ¢and 
would be with me in a few days. 
I could oaly prevent her, by set- 
ting off immediately for Paris— 
lhad no time to lose—A few days 
ght me into the arms of Su- 
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san. Six ‘months we lived for 
each other, ignorant of the rest of 
the world.———-An unhappy affair 
again plunged us into misery. Ha- 
ving siven my servaut some mo- 
ney to make merry during the 
carnival, he one evening returh- 
ed much intoxicated. Correcting 
him for his appearance, his lan- 

iage becante insupportable and,in 
tne height of passion, I unguard- 
edly struck hun. I felt my im- 
prudence ; atid, from that moment, 
suspected what afterwards hap- 
pened. These fears, were in some 
measure dissipated, by the sub- 
missive, aud, as I thought, sin- 
cere excuses. which he made the 
next morning. These excuses, 
and this appearance of subimissi- 
on were only! assumed to lull me 
into greater security. The vil- 
Jain took an} opportunity to see 
the exempt,| who he knew was 
employed to secure iy person, 
and for a reward of ten louis d’ors 
discovered my retreat. ‘Thus I 
was once mbre betrayed by a 
wretch whom Lhad loaded with 
favours, and whose family had 
been long supported by my boun- 
ty. But it.is in vain we flat- 
ter ourselves, that depraved cha- 
racters may be attached to our 
persons by kindness and liberality : 
vile interest is;the spring of their 
actions, and the severcign of their 
base souls. | 

I was seized the next morning 
very early. A noise which | 
heard ini a small cabinet near my 
bed awoke me.I endeavour- 
ed to rise; at this instant my 
curtains werethrownopen. I ex- 
claimed ** what! do you want ?”— 
“Yourself” was the answer,an offi- 
cer at the same ‘time endeavouring 
to seize me: I) avoided his arm, 
threw myself on him, and forced 
his head through a plass door 
that communicated with the ca- 
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binet : I ran to a itable on whic 
lay my pistols; four men at this 
instant entered my chamber, byt 
as they approached I warned then 
to keep off: they tauched at my 
menaces, and tried to secure 
ine: I drew, the pistol missed. 
the second did the same, My ras. 
cally servant had Had the precaa. 
tion to draw the tharge; I had: 
not time to use my-sword ; I was" 
overpowcred by force, and, tied “ 
as a vile criminal,: conducted to 
the fort l’Evéque: there 1 wes 
thrown into a donuhed and treat 
ed with much cruelty by the e- 
empt, who now determined tote 
revenged for the trouble he had 
experienced to get; me into his 
power. 1 passed sme time ina 
sort of annihilation, the dismal con. 
sequence of despair, 1 was reco- 
vered from this hotrid state of 
mind, by the entranct: of the jail- 
or : he was followed lity a venerable 
old man, whose benévolent coun. 
tenance seemed strodgly marked 
by a ray from the diyinity.—Ad- 
dressing himself immediately to 
me, * ] know,” says he, “ our 
“ punishments are no* always the 
** consequence of our crimes ; but 
“‘ happy are they whose miseries 
“are an indacemen? to search 
“their own hearts; fit is an ad- 
“vantage which thejdeity per- 
“mits to those only whom he 
“loves. A great mind is the no- 
*‘ blest work of Goth, and it is 
‘only in rising superior to our 
‘“‘ sufferings, that we prove it 
“and merit his atténtion and 
“succour : I doubt notibut it will 
* be soon eiven you én this oc 
** casion.”? He now offered me mo- 
“ney; [informed him I had no 
need of it, but that his, discourse 
Wasa preat consolatior to me. He 
promised J should hearifrom ‘him 
again,and left me. Many days 
T remained alone, occuyfied by $ 
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reflections, and unable to receive 
any intelligence from my dear Su- 
san. One afternoon 2. turnkey 


- entered my dungeon, and, with un- 


accustomed politeness, desired me 
to follow him, for that some one 
waited to see me, On entering 
the jailor’s hall, what joy!—it 
was Susan. Foran instant all my 
miseries vanished. We were shown 
into a tolerably decent apartment. 
Those wretches, who some days 
before had dragged me to a dun- 
nandthreatened to load me 
with irons and chains, now treat- 
ed me with the utmost respect. 
The change in their conduct sur- 
zied me ; but Susan explained 
it—When we were alone she 
told me, that having called at the 
prison , and finding | was thrown 
into a dungeon, and she refused 
admitance, she waited on the 
lieutenant de police, and infor- 
med him of the cruel treatment 
I suffered. The magistrate re- 
ceived her with kindness and, griev- 
ed at her recital, gave immediate 
orders for my discharge—threat- 
ning to put the exempt in my 
place. “Attend | Susan,” said I, 
3 5 noble to pardon; hearts 
* : ours were not formed for 
: er I shall not examine 
” ether my present sentiments 
“are the offspring of pride or of 
‘ ote: whatever may be 
_ their motive, the result of them 
i IS virtuc. The occasion of re- 
“turning good for evil is more 
urate than is generally believed ; 
3 and the neglect of exercising this 
godlike virtue, is generally pu- 
: nished by never having it again 
: 2 ourpower. Let as,then,pro- 
ae by the opportunity: retura 
to the magistrate; 1 know him: 
2 this action will give him plea- 
S sure ; he may be useful tous; it 
will convince him of thy good- 
* ness of heart.”’ ‘The idea was too 


familiar with Susan’s dispositi- 
on to meet with any opposition 
from her. Sheimmediately wait- 
ed on the magistrate—her re- 
turn announced to the exempt 
that he was free. He came to 
thank us, witha countenance that 
appeared truly sincere. We are sel- 
dom virtuous without reward. This 
generous action spread over my 
mind a calm serenity, that render- 
ed me superior to all misfortunes. 
An instance of virtue, a sentiment 
of humanity, causes more satisface 
tion than ail the pleasures of life. 

Susan requested to know if I did 
not think it possible to move my 
father. I soon convinced her that 
we had no hopes from that quar- 
ter. I was too well acquainted 
with the inflexibility of his tem- 
per, to suffer her, for a nioment, 
to deceive herself with any flat- 
tering. hopes. Susan secing no 
cther prospect, was induced to give 
forty louis’ toa person who pre- 
tended to have great influence 
with the minister, and who pro- 
mised to procure a revocation of 
the lettrede cachet, notwithstand- 
ing all my father’s interest to the 
contrary. ‘The person intrusted 
with this negociation deceived 
her ; she heard no more of him. 
‘The affair was conducted without 
my knowledge, and reduced us to 
the greatest distress. Our mo- 
ney and valuable effects sen- 
sibly diminished, while future 
prospects presented all the horrors 
of want and misery 1. 5usan’s 
labours in embroidery procured 
‘ndeed our daily bread; her 
tenderness and attachment allevi- 
ated the miseries of want and cap- 
tivity Fler virtue at last relicv- 
ed us from both.——A Financier 
who had known her in a different 
situation, and was then * struck 
with her charms, now dared to 
avow his attachment ; her uncon- 
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querable constancy,however,baffled knew assumed all farms te obtaia 


all his arts; her prudence render- 
ed ineffectual ali endeavours to see 
her, after his first declaration. 
His love was changed into esteem, 
the natural effect of this generous 
passion in a virtuous mind. 
Mons. C—, the gentleman here 
alluded to, took a resolution wor- 
thy of the extensive repu:ation 
he enjoys. He visited my pri- 
son: Susan was with me when 





he entered—A deep blush and. 


look of indignation excited my 
surprise._——** Be composed, ma- 
dam,” said mons, C—** the first 
“feelings with which you inspi- 
*‘red me, are not now the object 
“ of my visit. A sentiment more 
«¢ just, more worthy of you, con- 
“ dacts me here.—Your first tri- 
*‘umph was that of beauty; but 
« your virtue now claims mv ho- 
“ mage——-And you, sir,” addres- 
sing himself to me, ** in whose 
“¢tavour the attachment of this 
* lady, has interested ‘me, willl 
“ hope deign to receive the offer of 
“‘imy services.” I knew not 
what answer to make to his obli. 
ing address--I was ignorant of 
the occasion of it. Susan was 
‘still more confused than myself. 
Mons. C.-—perceived our ‘con- 
fusion, and enquired if she had 
not spoken to meofhim; [| as- 
sured him she had not. “ This dis- 
cretion,” sayshhe to her, **would 
augment my exteem for you, ifvit 
allowed any augmentation.” How 
flattering to see the object we 
love, esteemed by others! A pas- 
sion like mine js pardonable, 
when such an object is the excuse 
for it.—I knew mons, C——~—His 
‘reputation appeared to me sufii- 
cient ‘security’ for him. I was 
willing to accept the offer of his 
friendship, but; Susan absolutel 
‘objected to it} she apprehended 
some latent design. Love she well 








its object. M. C-——was soir 
we declined the offets of his por 
and showed and anxious desire 
render us his service. Awould aotal. 
together disappoing him, and 
thouclt ofsomethin ¥ for the exer. 
cise vf his frieudship ih another way 
equally convenient tp himself and 
more agreeably to me. His brother 
was intendant of the province 
where my father lived ; I request. 
ed, through mr. C—+—, that his 
brother’s influence thight be em- 
ployed to prevail upon my father 
to procure a revocation of the or- 
cer by which I was confined. 
He promised to’ grhtify my re. 
qnest. I expected, however, but 
little advantage froin it: For. 
tune secmed favourably disposed 
to disappoint me. Mons. I’h- 
tendant had it im ‘his wert 
to render my father a’considerable 
piece of service, witich induced 
the latter to listen to what was 
said in my favour, afd at last to 
agree to my enlargement.—— 
About eight days aftér M. C—'s 
letter had been dispatthed, I was 
informed some one désired to see 
me in the hall of the prison—I re- 
fused to descend till I was m- 
formed who waited fbr me, Svs 
pecting it was an order to remove 
me to some place moré dreary and 
secure, perhaps the bastile. They 
informed me it was ‘thy father 
Sorry ain I to say the name made 
my blood chill. I ndéw thought 
my sufierings would be redoubled. 
I descended with trembling steps, 
and fell down at his‘ knees: he 
raised and embraced m¢ withtole- 
rable kindness, and even slightly 
apologized for havingt caused me 
so much pain. He informed me 
that he was willing to agree t 
my release, on conditton that I 
Signed a full acquittance of all my 
mother’s property. ‘his condi 
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tien, hard as it was, I was oblig- 
edtocomply with. If reyuested 
he would advance mea few louis; 
bit he was inexorable. He ob- 
tdinedmy discharge, however, and 
left Paris without secing me again. 
How shall1 paint the rest ! Once 
more thrown upon the wide 
world—without money, or the 
means of getting any—we suiiered, 
for a time, all the hardships of 
poverty.———Industry at heugth 
ined us our daily bread : it 
us ho time for indulging me- 
lancholy reflections ; no leisure for 
brooding over the humble sphere 
into which we had fallen, or con- 
trasting it with the retrospect of 
better days----we felt almost re- 





conciled to our fate, atid began to 
cherish ideas of future tranquility. 
But, alas! a cruel stroke cut short 
all hopes, and made me miserable 
indeed. The delicacy of Susan’s 
fratne was unable to support a 
life of fatigue : her mind, too, 
worn out with former vexations, 
had materially injuree a deli- 
caté frame----and both had al- 
ready suffered too inuch to reco- 
ver. ‘Thus was I deprived of all 
{ valned----of her for whom alene I 
wished to live. I am now leit te 
wandct fortorn in this vale of mi- 
sery, till death, in coinpassion, 
shall bring me te the shade of my 
beioved Sasan. 
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The Importance of AGRICULTURE. 


yshoMet Bey, king of Tu- 
A nis, was dethroned by his 
subjects; but having the reputa- 
tion of the philosopher's stone, 


he Was restored by the dey of 


lers, Upon promising to com- 
mumicate the secret to hun. Ma- 


homet sent a plowg!: with great 
pomp and ceremony, sdutimating 
that AGRICULTURE IS the strength 
of a kingdom, and that the only 
philosopher’s stone is a good crop, 
which may ‘be easily converted 
into gold. 
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For the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


An imrRoven PROCESS for making PRUSSIAN 8LU8; by mr. IP. of 


Philadelphia. 


Mr. Editor. 
J WAS very ‘mach pleased to find you 
Acall the attention of your readersto the pre- 
Pération of Prussian-blue,*a pigment which, 
for durability, beauty and cheapness, has far 
exceeded every invention of this kind—! 
call ig cheap, because whien of a good qualis 
fy, @ small quantity will invpart a beautifel 
‘colour, to ‘a large quantity of a white 


paint. I hope it will not appear too pre- 
sumptuous, However, fo venture @ few 
strictures upon those recipes you have puo- 
listed, Which-willappearthe more excusa- 
ble when we reflect,im the first place,that they 
may induce some persons to manufacture 
Prussian-blue, with loss to themnaelves—and, 
in the second, when we may hope that pie 


* See the Mogazine for last monih, 
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length of time that has elapsed since their 
first publication,’ may have brought to 
light some new improvements, We 
are directed to take niire, i. e. salt petre and 
tartar ; to unite them with dried ox: blood; 
then to calcine them, &c. &c. It will be 
sufficient to mention in this place that com- 
mon fot-ash, an article of manufacture in 
this country, may tbe substituted with the 
greatest propriety for the two first articles: 
for we could ingubitably prove to any 
person conversant in chymistry, that nothing 
of them remains bata pot-ash, after this pro- 
sess. To illustrate this fact, let any of your 
readers burn a small quantity of mitre with 
any combustible body (and certainly ox blood 
is such}—for instance let them throwa giv- 
en quantity of powdered salt-petre ‘upon 
burning coals in ;a fire shovel—cissolve 
the whole in boilipg water: they will not, 
neither will the best chymist, be able to 
distinguish it, by any of is properties, from 
half that quantity of pot-ash dissolved in 
the same quantity of water. This is no 
new factin chymikiry, and it is equally 
well xnown, that tartar undergoes the sane 
ghange. Why then use an ariicle at as. 
per pound, when a substitute at 6d. would 
answer all our purposes? 

I am sorry to say that part of the pro- 
ecss is falsely reptesented. There i3 no 
mention made of spirit of salt, or any other 
acid, being used to heighten the blue co- 
Jour, which 1s tndtspenszéle in this process. 

We are also toid in the first recipe 
Stthere will be 7 oz of fecul ’ on by which 
I understand there will be that quantity of 
Prussian blue :-——~it may be so, but I ra- 
ther suspect it would rot be in as dry a 
state as that which} we meet with in com- 
merce; and I posifively deny it to De possi- 
ble, by such a process, to make it -‘ sur- 
pass all the blues ot Prussia.’’ as our au- 
thor asserts; for the paint, tho pleasing to 
the eye, is the deardst to the*purchaser, even 
at the lowest prise, as every painter can tell, 
when he sees ite | 

Supposing tartar and nitre were necessa- 
ry at all; yet these are by far too large a 
proportion - of them for that quantity of 
blood ; and the allym is three times: too 
much for the two first mentioned articles, 
and six times, at least, too much for the 
blood, Let us even suppose all to be true, 
as istaid down in the process, the follow- 
ing calculation, I fancy ‘will put us out of 
conceit of it, 


olb of redtartar + at gs a se 


14, nitre (retail Piice) is, atas6d gg 

6ib allum at 60 3 

3h copperas (green vitriol) 4d «6 
‘ ¢ 3 


{ 
Here then we sec that. the mere Ingredients 
amount to gs3d for 7 oz. of Prussian blue, 
of a quality that could bé imported for 
128 per pound. ‘ 

It has been found, that bny animal sub. 
stance, may be used for ms purpose; but, 
for a variety of reasons, F would prefer 
bones: they can be procured more conveni- 
ently; they require no previous boiling ta 
render them solid, as bldod does; and 
they contain more useful matter in a small. 
er bulk, which a manufacturgr will find to 
be of no smallimportance. | 

One of the chief advantap4s of a chymi- 
cal manufactory is, that notikng is lost—To 
procure spirits of hartshorn {for medicinal 
purposes, bones are distilled :; the bones af- 
ter this process, provided th¢y are black, are 
as fit,or perhaps even betters for the prep. 
paration of Prussian blue 7 ox-blood, or 
even bones, themselves, th their fresh 
state:—they are more pilverable, and 
consequently more easy t be combi. 
ned with any other substance’. They are, in 
this state, to be procured iat a very low 
price, perhaps for the trouble of hauling 
them away, as several hundted cart-loads 
have been thrown away, within a year, 
near the city of Philadelphia. 

I believe that any of your,readers, who 
shall be inclined to make thi article, will 
find the following the cheapest and most 
easy process, and which I cart recommend 
from many actual experimen’s. 

Take six pounds of powdergd black bones; 
mitthem well with one pourdd of pot-as3; 
press them closely into an iroht pot, which 
ought to be covered with ag iron cover, 
weil plaistered with clay or searth; let the 
whole be exposed to a bright tred heat, due 
ring the space of three or four fours. After 
sullering it to cool, it should [se taken out, 
all its soluble parts dissolved in hot water, 
and made clear by straining through flan- 
nel—If we would wish the blue to be of 
the very best quality (in witch case the 
quantity will be proportiondbly less) we 
pour into this liquor spirit of salt, or eal of 
vitriol, until we observe no hore boiling, 
or hissing noise, on the frest) addition ot 
it: we then pour the whole iAtoa solutiva 
of only half a pound of green vitriol in 
two gallons of water. If we Wish to have 
a lighter blue, we add a less quantity of the 
spirit of salt, or oil of vitriol,to the hquor 
from the bones,in which case weadd aqual 
ter of a pound of allum to thd solution of 
the green vi'riol; we then mix a litile of 
the two liquors in a phial:—-id the colout 
is Loo light, we add more of the spirit; Ht 
it istoour mind we mix the swhole toge 
ther as before. In the instant, of mixtures 
thetwo liquors, which were before colourless, 
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snd transparent, become of an opake blue, 
darker or lighter, according as the first or 
second direction has heen’ followed; 
in a few hours, the blue “fecula’” su- 
psides, and leaves a transparent liquor on 
thetop, which may be throwa away: the 
sediment must be stirred up with clean 
hot water and then suffered again to subsi- 
de; this must be repeated seven or eight 
times; it mustthen be filtred through pa- 
perand dried on a large cake of chalk. 
The other part of the process is so mechani- 
cal, that Lam ceriain it will o¢eur to any 
experimentalist who shall ever undertake 
it 

I shall now only hint at some advanta- 

$ which may be obtained from a manu- 

ory of Prussian blue, in are quantities: 
Bones may be ground with no trouble, and 


very little expense to the workman, by those 
who grind the piaister of Paris: large iron 
pots might be usc.., and a number of them 
filling and being filled whilst one or more 
was calcining in the furnace, a fresh one 
might be putupto it as soon as the other 
was done, without suilering the fire to go 
out. 

If you think that such observations can 
pe apgrecable to any class of your readers, 
I may posssbly be able to furnish you with 
some hints on such pigments, as might be 
mianuiactured to advantage in America. 

An Aumble Friend to American 
Manufactures. 

*.* The future communications of this gen- 
tleman will be received and inserted wrth plea~ 
sure. 
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USEFUL HINTS end RECIPES. 


Method of drying, combining. and preserving all 
sorts of PLANTS and xooTS, for the pur- 
se of affording, in plenty, cheap. wholesome 
and palatable Food fer the use of Man. Im- 


a by John George Eisén, Pastor of 


orma, in Livonia, and Felliw of the Free 
Economical Society at St. Petersburg. 
LL the methods of drying planis hi- 
therto in use, are attended witif the 
meonveniencies of either scofchirg them, 
or allowing them to begin to perish, or 
exposing them to filth. The fundamental 
idea of my method of drying, is to avoid 
alphese faults, and simply to evaporate the 
cry parts out of the plants, leaving 
in all other respects nearly as possible 
ta their natural state: for thus upon being 
put into water, they can easily recover, to 
a great degree, their original qualities, the 
moisture readily re-entering the undis- 
turbed fibrese This is eflected by applying 
tothem a proper degree of heat, and con- 
Upuing it till they are quite dry. 

Most plants, but particularly those which 
are white, must be put to dry immediately 
as they are gathered, without Hicing suffered 
to wither in the least. Several vegetables 
should be scalded before they are dritd, 
and these also should be laid on the stove 
the _— the hot water is poured off from 
_ The drying stove may be built with ho- 
Mzontal layers of bricks ebout three feet 

igh ; upon it is fitted a fraine in which 
Soatse lines are stretched ac¢ross ; these 
weer the plants to be dried, which are 

Upon a linen cloth. Over the stove 


is hung a ladder, upon which any plant 
taken from the stove before it was quite 
dry, that it might not be scorched, is laid 
in sieves or frames, to complete the dry- 
ing And indéed many vegetables may be 
dried throughout as well upon this ladder 
as upon the stove itself 

Several planis can be dried in hot sun- 
shine, without losing any of their virtues, 
notwithstanding the vulgar prejudice : of 
they may be dried in a hot room, a malt- 
kiln, orthe like. The half stovesin Russia 
are very proper for the purpose. 

To carry on this drying in a large way, 
long stoves should be built with chambers 
above, iato which the frames might be 
shoved from without to avoid the heat. 
Such as they use onthe Rhine for drying 
fruit would answer very well. 

After the plants have been perfectly 
dried, in order to preserve them better, 
and for the convenience of carriage, they 
are to be packed up as close as possible 1m 
cartridge paper. Some may be put inte 
the papers in the same dry state as when 
they were taken from he stove : others 
should be damped a little by a few drops 
of water, in order to make them tough for 
packing ; andthese pockets, after they are 
well made up, should be laid upon the 
stove, till they are again perfectly dry. 
The packets which are intended tor long 
voyages may be farther secured 1m cannis- 
ters or pitched casks. pe 

These dried plants may be divided into 
three classes : those which are to be eaten 
as garden stuff with meat ; those which are 
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to be used as sallads ; and those which are 
so be employed for seasoning, 

A great masy sorts of ypiden-stuff, es- 
ouase all the caboage kind, may, with 
great advantage, be soured before they are 
dried, and im that state be employed for 
preparing the favourite Russian porridge, 
called Tchtscher, and many other very 
wholesomeantiscorbutic dishes, particularly 
at sea or ip camps. 

Any thing in which chey are to be dress- 
ed should boit before they are put in: 
these sorts should be moisiened with vine- 
gar before they are made up in the pack- 
ets. 

The soured plants may be baked with 
sliffcrent kinds of mcal into biscuits, add- 
ing dried onions, cummin-seed, juniper 
berries, and scme pepper, Such biscuits 
are a great improvernent to broth, and even 
very convenient for making of it, as they 
contain all the ingredients of the broth in 
one mass together, except the flesh and 
Salte 

‘These biscuits dissolved in water make 
avery refresaing and wholesome drink, 

Many fruits, and also pease, beans, and 
the like, amay be boiled to a pulp, and then 
that.pulp dried like a tresh plant. 

All vegetables, intended for seasoning, 
are excellent, dried in this way. The 
morels, particularly, are vastly bester than 
those dyaed in the air only. Onions, and 
.a)l plants of the onion kind, prepared iby 
ahis method, make very fine seasoning tor 

most dishes. The roots should be sliced 
across, for longiiudinal pieces dry very 
diffcultly; when dry they are commonly 
powdered. 

Many sorts of the dried garden.stuff re- 
quire, when they are to be dressed, a pre- 
vious scalding, and they must not stay to 
sool after this, otherwise they become 
tough ; but the water.must be poured off 
while it js yet hot, and the plants immedi- 
ately put into boiling water to be finally 
siressed. Some kinds, however, should 
not be treated in this manner; Brocoli, in 
particular, loses all its taste by being thus 
scalded -before it is boiled. But whether 
scalded or mot, the water in which the 
are to be dressed should always boil be- 
fore they ore put in. 

Ot the sallads, some are to be putin te- 
pid water till they have plumped up, and 
others im sealding water. After they have 
grown cold again they are to be dressed 
with oil and vinegar, &c, -Powdered ra- 
cish isto be soaked in cold water, 

The scheme ‘of drying all sorts of escu- 
Jent plants is attended with the following 
advantages. 

it increases the articles of food, both by 


introducing new plants, aud by causing the 


old ones to be more tstd, because they 
may be always at hand. : 

It lurnishes a very whotesome diet, pare 
ticularly of the sallad kind, exactly calcu. 
lated to prevent the bad caecrs of too much 
animal food, and to obtiate the dangers 
of bad air, bad weather) and pestilenual 
diseases. f 

It enables the seama dnd the soldier to 
be consianily supplied with so essential an 
article to therr health, by bringing it into 4 
small compass, and to 2 very moderate 
weight, so that it may atways be carried 
with them, with very little additioual trou. 
ble. y 

That nothing may be wasted, the refuse 
of garden stuil should be ried in the oven 
afier the bread hath beer = out. That 
this makes very good fodder for cattle 
well known ; but every ote does not know 
this circumstance, that iffit is scalded and 
mixed up with a little meal, it proves good 
food for the poultry. What is gathered 
late in the autumn may be pressed into s 
proper vessel, and prevdnted from fer- 
menting by fresh water hept upon it; by 
which means much corn ay be saveds 

The advantages that wuld arise to sca- 
men, in time of war, fromfhavirg the above 
zacthods brought to comigon practice, are 
too obvious to wecd meptioning, [ts 
thergtore hoped, that it cakse hints furwish 
any gentleman with a mode of experiment, 
that they will, for the benéfit of sovaluable 
a body of meuas the sails, communica 
theiy improvements. Th¢ time proposed 
by mr. Eisen for his vegetables to keeps 
was from two to three yours, and there is 
no doubt of the possibilis of their domg 
so ; but the same aumber ff months would 
be sufficient, as the lengilt of voyages, 
common cruizes, seldom ¢xceed that me 
and it is to be supposed that whea frequest 
practice has rendered the ‘method of pie: 
paring the different plants casy and familias, 
that every country will furhish the voyage 
a sufficieat fresh supply fer) his further pio 
ceeding. i ; 

The pulp of fruits beatg likewise pre 
per for the same mode of pireservalioms WE 
be found of great benefit ity passing throug 
the tropical climates, wher¢ saveral nen 
fruits are produced ; and yas in those wl 
mates the blood is very abt to be, bronee 
down for wantof a proper mixture? . 
it is to be hoped that thts mode Jel 
serving fruits and vegeiabses, may. supp’) 
to the seaman and soldic: Such 40 pee 
of who.esome diet, as mzi enable them ; 
pass through the most nyxious chase 
Without suffering those ¢dlamous -~ 
ders in the service of slfeie countrys , 
which they have been top fpoquently 3 
posed, é 
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pumpions, cashaws, squashes for simmo- 
lins) musk-melans, &c. Cu: off two feet 
of the extreme end, when the stems are 
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donner ving the @INSENG ROOT in 
Bt ometieted by doctor Heberden 


TERRE s 


of RES & 


to the college of physicians in London. 

HE following account was communi- 
cated to John Bur-ow,' esq. by a 
mandarin, who had resided, by the em- 
peror’s order, in that part 7 Tartary 
where the ginseng is gathered and cured. 
He allowed ours to be the same with 
theirs, and. that they differed only in 
the curing, which, in the opinion of 
the Chinese, makes a very zreat differ- 
ence in the virtue of this root ; they sup- 
it to be a sovercign araleptic, and 
useful in almost all iardlers. - Their man- 
ner of infusing it is to slice it into a vessel 
of cold water, which vessel is covered, and 
put into boiling water, where it soen be- 

eomes fit for use. 

To cure the Ginseng Root. 

Gather the root sound and good (not in 
the season when the plant is in flower) 
and i peatly wash it from the'earth, being 
careful not to break the skin : then take an 
iron torch (that is, a very flat kind of stew- 
pan used in China over a char¢val fire) boil 
therein water ; put in the root, and let it lie 
three or four minutes, but not so long as 
40 injure or break off the skin, when, on 
tutting the root, the inside will appear of 
a light straw colour; then take a clean 
linen cloth, and, having wiped the ginseng 
clean and dry, place the torch over the gen- 
tlest fire, and Jay in it a row of ginseng: 
Here let it dry gradually, turngng it leisurely 
tll it is something elastic, but noi too dry ; 
alterwards take a daimp cltan clorh, ‘in 
which roll up the longest pieces in parallel 
lines, and wrap them up very tight, bind- 
— very hard round. with thread. 

being dried a day or two, by a very 
slow fire, unpack the same dnd repeat the 
package of the inside and moist part, until 
tisall like the outside, and the whole dry 
enough to sound like a piece of wood when 
dropped upon a table, The heaviest pieces 
4 straw, or licht brown colour, are 
much the best. F 
To PRESERVE the same. 

Take a box well lined with lead, and 

put it into a larger one with quick-lime (to 


Prevent vermin) and close the whole against 


airand weather. 
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Lnprovement in the culture andi rwereass of 
ceilam vinks: Founded oh experience, and 
South-la- 


recommended by @ yertlemin wf 
rol na. * . 


i 

Shee .« e ‘ 7 7 - : ' het 

sees the vines of any sort of ficld five till the whole 
pease {English excepicit, as not having 

water-melons, 


fen tried) the vines 0} 
Cou. Mac. Vol. [/1. No. 3- 


about six feet in length from the root ; 


lant, like potatoe vines, the parts so cut off 


in beds or hills, in a rainy season: these 
will produce much more abundantly, and 
at an earlier season, than those from which 
they were cut~~while the latter will yield 
no less than if they had remained uncut. 
The produce of the transplanted vines will 


be less in number, but of a much larger 
kind, with fewer seeds in the fruit. The 


vines should be laid on abed made on pur- | 


pose, and covered with earth so as to leave 


eight or ten inches above ground : trenches 


would be equal to beds, and it matters net 
how close the pea-vines are laid together. 
Medical yirtues of the DIGITALIS PUR?US 
REA, OF FOX-GLOVE. 
i: William Withering, at Birming- 
ham in England, published a treatise 
on the digitalis, in 1785, by which It ap- 
ears that more than 150 cases of dropsies 
aay of the worst and complicated kind) 
were cured or relieved by it. 

It is perhaps the most powerful diuretic 
jn nature, and possesses a remarkable qua- 
lity of abating the action of the heart, and 
retarding the circulation of the blood. 

The doctor never used more than one 
scruple, fol. suc. one half lb. of infusion, 
and in subtsance rarely more than three 
grains in 24 hours, 

Digitalis has cured two cases of insanity, 
and three of hemopte ; the /atter of a kind 
attended with aquick bounding pulse. 

It is a biennial plant, grows spontaneows- 
ly in the fields of England, but will proba- 
bly require care in America to preserve its 

It bears a beautiful pur- 





roots from frost. 
ple bell flower. 
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To render the . RATHER Of BOOTS, SHOFS, 
&e, impervious (9 WATER. 
PINT of boiled linseed oil ; one 
half Ib. mutton suet; six oz. clean 
bees-wax ; four ounces resin : meh and 
incorporate these together, and, when mil k- 
warm, rub the liquid well upon the leather 
before the fire, first taking care it be per- 


fectly dry. 
exmesanione 





. 


Anexcélient BL ACKING-BALL. 


N half Ih. sugar candy; half lb. bees. 
F ’ : Ao . et @ bade 
wax ; quarter Ib. soft soap : put these 
ineredients ite 2 cup, am piace it over a 
» gre melted ; then i 
; } 1 ana 12 he < | 
four oz. Izmp-black, and imax the whole 
well together. 
> 
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The COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD, 


‘To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Your giving the enclosed Elegy a place in your Magazine for the 


present month, will particularly oblige 


Au Lecy on the lamented Death of miss M.C, 


Hist? be the voice of joy, nor let the lyre 
Awake to pleasing strains, nor mirth 
oddess, come ! } 
Oh ! guide my steps to foaies darksome | torhb ! 
For there my friend, the fair Maria’s laid, | 
he peaceful dead. ' 


Come, melancholy, pale-ey’d 


Wrapp’d,_ in the silence of t 


] 


A Friend and Correspondent. 


Be silver’d Phoebe witness to my cry, 


While: plaintive echo answers sigh for § 


And art thou gone, Maria, lovely maid ? 


Too soon, alas ! the debt of 


Too soon the budding charms of youth decay; 
Scarce had they blossom’d, ere they fade away 
Such virtue would adorn each sphere of life, ; 
And grace the friend, the parent, child and wife. 
Delightful task to praise! but, oh ! how few 


Dare give to merit, what to m 


nature’s paid 


erit’s due ? 


Such be my task, Maria—Dearest shade ! 
Accept this tribute to thy mem’ry paid. 


But must we e’er lament these 


virtues fled, 


And mourn, for ever mourn Maria dead ? 
7 - ° s ; 
Calm’d be the force of woe, ’tis nis decree | 
Whose thoughts are just, his ways from error ifree. 


"Midst sharpest trials patient Job could say, 
‘ Blessed be God who gives and takes away *; 


Lect sweet contentment fix her golden reign, 


"The tear that flows incessant fl 


OWS in vain ; 


‘ 
a 
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Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous breast, 

Sweet is thy sleep, and all thy cares at rest 3} 
Th’ unfetter’d soul has burst the bars of night, 
And wing’d her passage to the realms of light} 
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To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
5 * Se 
° I perceive in your Parnassiad of last month an Evening Thoucht 
y : g & 
and its Similitudes ; perhaps the following Simile of a lively wri- 


ter, drawn from a subject which the other has but slightly touched. 
may prove entertaining to your readers. 


Iam, mr. Editor, 


A FRIEND TO THE LADIES. 


iT the 


A NEW SIMILE for the LADIES, 


To make a writer miss his end, 
You’ve nothing else to do but mend. 


OFTEN try’d in vain to find 

A simile for womankind— 
A simile, | mean, to fit ’em, 
In ev’ry circumstance to hit ’em : 
Through ey’ry beast and bird I went, 
I ransack’d ev’ry element, 
And, after peeping through all nature 
To find so| whimsical a creature, 
A cloud came full into my view, 
And strait this parallel I drew : 

Clouds turn with ev’ry wind about, 
They keep us in suspence and donbt ; 
Yet, oft perverse, like womankind, 

Are seen to scud against the wind :— 
And are not women just the same ? 
For who can tell at what they aim ? 

Clouds keep the stoutest mortals under, 
When, bell’wing, they discharge their thunder— 
So when th’ alarum bell is rung 
Of Xanti’s everlasting tongue, 

The husband dreads its loudness more 
Than light’ning’s flash, or thunder’s roar. 

Clouds weep, as they do, without pain ;— 
And what are tears, but women’s rain ? 
' The clouds about the welkin roam ;— 
And ladies never stay at home. _ 

The, clouds build castles in the air— 
A thing peculiar to the fair ; 
For all the schemes of their fore-casting, 
Are not more solid, nor more lasting. 

A cloud is light by turns, and dark— 


i ao nag aie 
Such is a lady with her spark : 


ee 
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Now, with a sudden pouting gloom, 
She seems to darken all the room ; 
Again, she’s pleas’d, his fears beguil’d, ° 
And all is clear when she has smil’d : | 
In this they’re wond’rously alike, 
(i hope the simile will strike)— 
‘Tho’ in the darkest dumps you view ‘ent, 
Szay but a moment, you'll see through ‘an. 
The clouds are apt to make reflection,) 
And frequently produce infection :— 
So Celia, with smell provocation, 
Blasts ev’ry neighbour’s reputation. 
The clouds delight in gaudy show, 
For they, like ladies, have their bow ;-+4 
‘The gravest matron will confess, 
That she herself is fond of dress. 
Observe the clouds in pomp array’d, 
What various colours are display’d ; 
The pink, the rose, the vi'let’s dye, 
In that great drawing-room, the sky ! 
How do these differ from our graces 
In garden silks, brocades, and laces ?— 
Are they not such another sight, 
When met upon a birth-day night ? 
The clouds delight to change their fashion 
Dear ladies | be not in a passion, : 
Nor let this whim to you seem strange, : 
Who, ev'ry hour, delight in change. t 
In them and you alike are scen 
‘The sullen symptoms of the spleen -— | 
‘The moment that your vapours rise, 
We see them dropping from your eyes. 
In ev’ning fair you may behold 
‘The clouds are f{ring’d with borrow’d gold ;-+ 
And this is many a lady’s case. 
Who flauats about in borrow’d lace. 
Grave matrons are like clouds of snow, ; 
‘Their words fall thick, and soft, and slow 4 
While brisk coquettes, like rattling hail, 
Our ears on ev'ry side assail. | 
Clouds, while they intercept the sight, 
Deprive us of celestial light 
so when my Chloe I pursue, 
No heav’n besides I have in view. 
Thus, on comparison, you see, 
In ev’ry imstance they acree ;: 
Sa ike, so very much the same, 
‘hat ove may 20 by sether’s name 
Let me proclaim it, then, aloud, 
That ev'ry woman is a CLovp. 
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An OLD BATCHELOR’S Reflections on MATRIMONY, 





OWN to the vale. of life I. tend, 
Where hoary age creeps slowly on, 
And with the burd’niag thought I bend, 
That youtk and all its joys are gone ! 


Successive years have roll’d awa 
In fancy’d views of future bliss ; 
But—'twere the phantoms of a day--- 
And all shat future dies in shis, 


Now, with a retrospective eye, 
I look far ‘back, to early life, 
When Hymen promis’d to supply 
My highest wishes in—a aiieh 
I waited, hop’d, and trusted still 
That time would bring th’ expected day ; 
But never, happ’ly, to my will, 
Did fortune throw it in my way. 

















Too nice, too wise, too proud was I, 
To wed as taught by nature’s rule ; 
The world was still to choose for me— 


And I—the condescending fool. 


Hence are my days a barren round 
OF trifling hopes and idle fears : 
For life, true life, is only found 
In social joys and social cares. 
Let moping monks, and ra rakes, 
The joys of wedded love deride : 
Their manners rise from gross mistakes, 
Unbridled lust, or gloomy pride.. 


Thy sacred sweets, connubial love ! 
low from affections more refin’d ; 
Affections sacred to the dove, 
Heroic, constant, warm and kind. 


Hail, holy flame ! hail, sacred tye! 
That binds two gentle souls in onc 
On equal wings their troubles fly, 
In equal streams their pleasures run. 


Their duties still their pleasures bring ; 
Hence joys in swift succession come i— 
A queen is she, and he’s a king, 
And their dominion is their home. 


Happy the youth who finds a bride 
In sprightly days of health and ease, 
Whose temper, to his own ally’, ; 
No knowledge secks but how to please : 
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A thousand sweets their days attend, 
A thousand comforts rise around ; 
Here husband, parent, wife, and fricnd, 

‘In ev’ry dearest sense is found, 





Yet think not, man, ’midst scenes so gay, 
That clouds and storms will never rise ; 
A cloud may dim the brightest day, 
And storms disturb the calmest skies : 


capa 8 RT ELIE ETE ee ES 


But still their bliss shall stand its ground, | 
Nor shall their comforts hence remove ; | 

Bitters are oft salubrious found, : 
And lover’s quarrels heighten love. 


The lights, and shades, and goods, and ills, 
Thus finely blended in their fate, ‘ 
To sweet submission bow their wills, ; 
And make them happy in their state. 


weep 00h D> DDD rt de ed rrevedrrs 


A SERENADING SONG :——-By Mr. R. M‘K , 9°, 


Tune——‘How imperfect is expression.’ : 

Plaintive. OUSE, Florella! ae sleeping! ; ; 
Wake, my mournful plaints atten! ; 

Hear the music soft intreating ; ; 

Music acts the gen’rous friend: ; 


Mark! the solemn notes, while pleading, 
Speak the tumults of my mind; ' 
Hear them softly interceding, 
Softly telling—you’re unkind! 


» Long I’ve been o’erwhelm’d with sorrow, 
Mourning my unequal’d fate, 
Like the mournful weeping willow, f 


Just resemblance of my state. 


Cease, then, cease my matchless anguish !! 
Let soft pity wake thy mind! f 

Cease, to let me ceaseless languish, ! 
Think, Florelia, and be kind! 


Let one thought, thy mind o’erspreading, ! 
Gently urge “He has no views—— 

Nought but love to urge his pleading,” 
Think, Florella, think me true! 


a 


Then let joys each thought inspiring, 
Wake my soul;—sweet visions soar! 
Bless real merit’s just desiring, 
None, sure none, can love thee more. | ‘ 
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ATTRACTION and REPULSION: A Fable, 





e EPULSION to Attraction cry’d, 
““Why do you draw me thus’ aside ?” 
Attraction answer’d, in a crack-—— 
“Tf I pull this way, you pull back; 
Both are enda’d with equal might, 
To keep the equilibro right: ~ 
Should you, Repulsion, push too hard, 
The universe would soon be marr’d; 
And I, to quit my destin’d law, 
Should soon the world to ruin draw: 
Then ne’er to join in friendship chafe, 
*Tis opposition keeps us safe.” 
‘Thus, in 2 nation, parties view, 
Some 75, and others ¢hat pursuc; 
The quarrel has a good effect, 
For if these cheat us, those detect: 
But should they leagues of friendship strike, 
Why then—they’d be all rogues alike. 
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The HERMIT’S ADDRESS to YOUTH: 


Written in the Gardens of the Vauxhall at Bath, in England. 





ice , I. 
AY, gentle youth! that tread’st, unteuch’d with care, i 
Where nature hathe guerdon’d Bathe’s gay scene, | 
Fedde with the songe that daunceth in the aire 
"Midst fairest wealth of Flora’s magazine; 
Hathe eye or care yet found thine steppes to blesse, 
That gem of life, y-clep’d TRUE HAPPINESS? 


II. ° 
With beautie rests! she not,—nor woes to lighte 4 
Her hallowde taper at proud honour’s flame; 
Nor Circe’s cup dothe crowne, nor comes in flighte 
Upon th’ Icarian wing of babbling fame: 
Nor shrine of golde dotbe this faire sainte embower ; 
She glides from heav’n—but not in Danae’s shower. 


Ul. 
Go blossome, wanton in such joyous aire, 
But, ah! eftsoone thy buxome blast is o’er! . 
en the sleck pate shall srow farre ‘hove its hare, 
And creeping age shall reape this piteous lore— 
To broode o’cr foilic, and with me confesse _ a 
“Earth's flatt’ring dainiies prove but sweet distresse. 
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FRANCE, 
Parts, December 1758. 


HE Brittons, who were lately so dis- 
tinguished for their unanimity, are 
now ready to quarrel among themselves, 
The nobility will not consent to the bur- 
gesses making a part ofthe Tvers Etats in the 
assembly of theit province : in consequence 
of which the compte de Nantz has sent 
twelve burgeois to Versailles, to petition the 
king to be admitted in the assembly of their 
states, and to have a deliberative vote in 
order to support their rights. The no- 
bility oppose them, end peered that since 
time immemorial they have not been ad- 
mitted. The Tiers Etats look upon that as 
injustice, and w#ll not suffer it any longer. 
Each party is so enraged against the other, 
that every day they are very near coming to 
blows. The city of Nantz has petitioned 
government to send troops for their pro- 
tection. 

About 100 years ago, a young man, aged 
18, was condemued to the galleys for an 
hundred years and a day. The man has 
suffered in full the sentence of the law, and 
has now returned to Lyons, where, claim- 
ing an estate belonging to his family, the 
proprietor, M. Berthoion, who had thouglit 
the purchase very fair and safe, agreed, by 
the advice of a lawyer, to settle the cane 
tentious matter by giving the real proprie- 
tor 4500]. sterling. This wonderful old 
man, at the age of 118, has lately offered his 
hand to a woman of 50, and is soon to 
be married. 


ENGLAND. 

Worcester, Dec.6, 1788. A cvrious dis. 
eovery has been made in prince Arthur's cha- 
pel, in the cathedral here, by mr. V. Green, 
Under a heavy Goat of plaister, to hide 
them from the Oliverian rape, there is ase. 
res of Arthur’s progenitors, the partizans 
in the contentions of York and Lancaster.the 
symbols of whose union are well exempli« 
hed in the external decorations of the build- 
ing. Mr. Green ¢onjectures he has distin- 
suished Hen. VIT. and Edwe lV. with their 
guerns. The dean nd chapter are to give or- 
ders for the mortarto be removed which fills 
the niches : aud when an exact fac-simile 
drawing is mace, it will be open to all an- 
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The Chroniele. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


tiquarians. This object, durious in its way; 
will be a valuable additién to mr. Green's 
work. ' 

London, Decs12. A ver important dis- 
covery has lately been side in agriculture, 
in which the landed interest of this kingdom 
is much concerned, It is’ a discovery of a 
new grass from the center of the Cherokee 
country, in North-Ametica, which has 
actually been found to attain a higher dee 
gree of perfection here than in its native 
soil. This species of gras¢ propagates itself 
by root and joint, as we!l, as by seed. Ik 
forms a thick swarth, is always in a verdant 
state, and, either in the way of pasture or 
meadow, promises to exeded every kind of 
grass hitherto known. Cittle of all kinds 
are remarkably fond of it, and from its 


sweetness it fattens much faster than the,. 


grasses of our pastures, thas the property 
of growing in extreme heat as well as ex- 
treme cold, Two quarisiof seed sow an 
acre, It should be sown tn the month of 
March or April, and may;be transplanted 
into several acres at any rime of the ym 
at the distance of nine inches one plant from 
another ; after which it must be cleaned, 
when it will be found to require no more 
attendance than other pastyres. It agrees 
with most soils, but prefers loam. Inthe 
language of botanists, this grass unites the 
two genera of Cornucopia anil Alopecurus, \ 
having an univalvular corodla, and being 
without the involucrum of the one, and the 
beard, or arista of the a ; but agreeing 
in other respects equally with both, 
COMMON PLEAS. 

The following point of law was lately de- 
cided, of the utmost importance to auctiOn- 
eers ; Cne Millington had bought goods by 
auction, the property of mr. Crown. Hav- 
ing the next day driven away his purehas 
he tendered, as part payment, a receipt for 
money due to him by mr. Erown, which 
was refused by the ayctioner, who also" 
an action recovered the whole of the debt. 
This action was to set aside that verdict, 
upon the plea that the auctionter had no 1" 
terest in the property sold, and therefore, 
not being a principal, he could not object 
to the mode of payment. Lord Loug)- 
borough totally ditfered froyt this doctrine, 
and therefore confirmed the former verdicte 


, 
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Intelligence. 


Pavid Hartley, esq. has _lately made 
another experiment for securing buildings 
inst fire, or rather saving them from to- 
tal. destruction : his former exhibitions 
were intended to shew the necessity of a 
new construction for buildings to be erect- 
ed in future, by double lathing them, &c. 
The present experiment was to prove the 
icability of confining, in houses already 
fits the ravages of fire to a single apart- 
ment; and this he proves may be done by 
underlaying the floors, &c. with sheets of 
tery thin copper. On this occasion the 
expedient answered the design in the most 
effectual manner. It not only repelled 
the flame in the first instance, but in every 
experiment opposed its progress, by pre- 
venting the passage of the air through the 
interstices of the ilooring. The stairs were 
repeatedly set on fire at the different land- 
ing places, large quantities of combustibles 
were placed in a closet and on the floors, 
and the flames issued with uncommon vi- 
olence through the windows ; yet the fire 
spread at no time beyond the spot where it 
was first kindled, and several persons re- 
mained in the upper floor without receiving 
any ijury, except that of singeimg their 
brows, by peeping too incautiously out 
the window. It 1s computed that the 
erpence of this mode would aot exceed 
that of insuring a house dt the fire-effice 
for three years. 
Electricity. 

A lad in perfect health) fell from a two- 
pair of stairs window\inté an area} and was 
thought to be killed. | No mark of violence, 
however, appeared on the body, and, there- 
fore, he was carried toa ‘surgeon in the 
neighbourhood. After various means were 
tried, the lad was declared to be dead, and 
sent home : but a gentleman, who wished 
to try the eflecis of electricity, communica- 
ting to the body four small. shocks, 
evident signs of life appeared ; and by re- 
peating the shocks the lad wes periectly 
recovered, and able, in two hours time, to 
walk about the house. Q. whether elec- 
trical experiments on persons drowned, and 
supposed to be dead, might not be attended 
with salutary eflects ? No harm could arise 
from the experiment. 

The prince of Wales is appointed sole 
regent, and mr. Pitt has, in consequence, 
resigned to make room for wr Fox. 
[ Letters received at New-Yark and Baltimore. } 

SCUTLAND. 
Notice to Mariners! 

Edinburgh, Nov. 4. Two light-houses, 
with lamps and reflectors, are now erected 
Oa the Northern coast; one of them on 
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Kianaird-Castle, at Kinnaird’s-Head, near 
Frasersburgh, on the cast coast of Scotland, 
lat. 57. 42. long. 1. 20. W. of London, 
Cairnbulg from the light-house bearing S.E. 
and Troup-point W.N.W = Thelanthorn 
is 120 feet above the sea, at high water ; 
will be seen trom §. E. from W.N. W. 
and the intermediate points of the compass 
on the North of these two points. and has 
been lighted since the first of December 
last. —The other on rhe Mull of Cantyre, 
immediately above ihe rocks, kuown by 
the name of the Merchants, lat. 55 ¢2. 
long. 5. 42. W. of London, The sound 
of Isla from the light-house bearing by the 
compass N, by E. and distant 27 mules; 
the south end of Isla NN W. distant 25 
miles ; the north end of Rathlin-Island N. 
W. by W. half W. the Maiden Rocks S. by 
W., half W. distant 14 miles; and Copland- 
Light S. by W. half W distant 91 miles, 
The lanthorn is #15 feet above the sea. at 
high water, and will be seen trom N. N. 
E. one fourth W. and intermediate points 
of the compass N. of these two points.— 
The lanthora will be lighted every night 
after the first of November. 

Henry Cunningham, gardener to James 
Haig, esq. of Bemerfyde, took up a potatoe- 
plant in the garden there, at the root of 
which were 440 potatoes; 45 of them. we 
are informed, were as large 2s two-penay 
loaves, 18 as large as penny loaves, and al- 
most all the other good sizeable potatoes. 

ITALY. 

Venice, Oct.21. Yesterday, at half after 
tem at night, a violent shock of an carth- 
quake was felt at Tolmezzo, 2 village intnis 
republic ; go houses were d« stroyed, and 
this morniag g2 bodies were found under 
the ruins. 


POLAND. 

The following is the state of the Polish 
army : 

National cavalry 

Light infantry 

Cossacks 

Artulery 

Guards 

latantry 


6:80 

8 *42 

8220 

2009 

2766 
49,0 7) 
67,799 
To be added conformably to 

the resolution of the dict 
General staif 


33,601 
18 


Total 

The expence of maintaining which will 
amount to thirty-hve millons of Polisa 

gilderse (Vienna Gazette. | 
Cc 


101,4'5 men 
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PRUSSIA. 

Berlin, Nov. 25. The court of Denmark 
has answered the king of Prussia’s declara- 
tion, which was sanctioned by the cabinet 
of St. James’s; the foJlowing is the purport 
of the answer : 

‘«« His Danish majesty never wished to 
attack Sweden, nor to declare himself an 
enemy to the king of Sweden ; he gave 
notice of this atthe moment he took up 
arms, but at the same time that he had rea- 
sous to dread a rupture with his neighbours, 
his connections with Russia and the respect 
which every sovereign owes to his engage- 
ments, would not permit him to refuse the 
assistance which ‘by treaties had been sti- 
pulated. According to these principles of 
action, his majesty not only agrecd to the 
armistice concluded between his generals 
and the Swedish commanders, but it is his 
wish that it may be prolonged to the first 
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WAR-orrice, Feb. 15, 178g 


UBLIC information is given to all com- 
missioned officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the late army of the 
United States, entitied to lands in pursuance 
of the several resolves of congress, or to 
their assigns or legal representatives, that 
warrants for their respective proportions 
will be issued at this office after the first 
day of April next. 

In order to prevent unnecessary applica- 
tions, it may be necessary to state, that the 
following descriptions of officers and sal- 
diers, only, are entitled to lands from the 
Unned States, 

First. Commissioned officers who served 
until the end of the war. 

Second. Commissioned officers deranged 
by virtue of the several resolves of con- 

ress. 

Third. The legal representatives of all 
commissioned ofhcers killed inaction. 

Fourth. The medical staff designated by 
the resolve of Congress of the 22d Septem- 
ber, 1780. ' 

Fifth, Allnon-commissioned officers and 

rivates who inlisted ter and continued in 
the service to the end of the late war. 

Sixth. The legal representatives of all 
non-commissioned ofheers and privates, 
inlisted for the war, and who were killed 

jn action. 

To prevent the parties justly entitled to the war- 
rants being defrauded, the Jollowing revula- 
gions well be observed : . 
First. In the case of personal applications 

from non-commissipned officers and pri 






Intelligence. 


of May ; and he has agretd to the disposi. 
tions made by the prince of Hesse for 
marching his troops to quhrters in Norway 
during the term of the afmistice. It will 
not be on his majesty’s part that any obsta. 
cles to peace will be foud. His majesty 

rests entirely on the prowtises of the courts 

of London and Berlin, arid leaves them to 

devise the means for quenching the flame 

that threatens to blaze thidugh the north of 

Europe.” 

In consequence of this‘declaration from 
his Danish majesty, all préparations for war 
have been ceanadek. The regiments un 
der marching orders, or who were on their 
march, have received orders to return '@ 
their quarters. The Danish troops have 
evacuated Sweden and there is every 
reason to believe that , there will be 
peace, at least between Sweden and Den- 
mark, , . 

Bi Rc Bae Bas BR Re 
vates, proof will be required oftheir being the 
identical persons whose rights they claim, 
by a certificate of an officer, of the regiment 
or line to which they belonged. 

Second. In case of assignments, legal eviy 
dence of the transfer will bp required. 

Third, Applications of executers and ad 
ministrators must be accémpanied with 
legal evidences of their respective ofhces. 

Fourth, No warraut will ‘be issued to the 
order of the party originallf entitled, or to 
the order of any assignee, . legal represen 
tative, but in consequence df a power of at- 


torney duly acknowledged. | 


The warrants for military bouvties of land may 
be satisfied in any of the fallowing disinicts 
within the Western Lerritoly, which are ap- 
propriated by the United Statds in Congress jor 
that purpose, to wit, f 


First. One miision of ares, bounded” 


on the east by the seventh tange of town- 
ships ; south by the land cohtracted for by 
Cutler and Sargent, and to cktend north as 
far as the ranges of townshfps ; and west 
ward so far as to include the above quat- 
tity. : 

Second, A tract beginning at the mouth 
of the river Ohio ; thence upithe Missisippt 
to the river Au Vase ; thence up the same 
until it meets a west line froul the mouth of 
the Little Wabash ; thence fastward wita 
the same line to the Great Wabash; thence 
down the same to the Ohip, and thence 
with the Ohio to the place; of beginning, 
which is supposed to contajn upwards ¢ 
two millions of acres. * 

Third, Several tracts drawn for by the 
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at war out of the four first ranze- 
of townships surveyed, amounting to about 
ainety-seven thousand acres. 

Fourth. Within the limits of purchases 
made by several companies, not exceeding 
ene seventh part of said purchases. 

H, KNOX. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE., 

Federal Senators chosen, viz. John Lang- 
don and Paine Wingate, esquires. 

The electors for this state of a president 
and vice-president of the United States have 
voted unanimously for general Washington 
ad John \dams, esquire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Feb. 10. On Tuesday las’ the 
ral court was prorogued to meet again 
on the Tuesday preceding the last Wedaes- 
day in May. 

Federal Senators chosen, viz. Caleb Strong 

and Tristram Dalton, esquires. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Litchfield, Feb. 16. The following oath is 
directed by a late ac: of the lévislature to 
be taken y its members, and by every 
executive and judicial officer within this 
state, viz, “* You swear, by the name of the 
everlasting God [or affirm] that you will 
support the consti:ution ayreed upon by the 
convention of the UniiedStates, and ratified 
by the convention of this state. So help 
you God.” 

The legislature have also 'passed a law, 
reciting, that ** whereas the state of Rhode- 
Island, at their sessions in March 1787, 
passed an act excluding the citizens of this 
sate from the benef of the laws of the 
state of Rhode-island, relative to the tender 
of paper money cs and therefore enacting, 

that no citizen er inhabitant of the state 
of Rhode-Island, shall be admitted to sue 
or prosecute any <itizen of inhabitant of 
this state before any court of justice in this 
sate, for the recovery of any debt or de- 
mand whatsoever, during the time that the 
said state of Rhode-Island shall continue 

their law excluding the citizens of this state 
from the benefit of th: ir said law.” 

Federal Senators chosen, viz. W. S. John- 
son and Oliver Elsworth, esquires. 

NEW-YORK. 

From a statement of the debt of this 
state, on the first of January, 1789, % ap- 
— that claims of this state upon tie 
‘tated States amount tof .1:151.458-17-4 ’ 
and that the state is indebted ¢'.1,163 599+8-0 
leaving a balance against the state of 

*22,140-10-3 ; but from «the number of 
evidences of the debts which have been 
urnt and otherwise destroyed during the 
i war, particularly of the bills of credit 
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commonly cailed the new emission, it is 
probable that the amount of continental 
certifigates in the treasury is amply suth- 
cient to redeem the whole of the state 
debt now in circulation, if there were no 
other funds for its redemption. 

By accounts rendered by the treasurer 
to the legislature, 1t appears, that the receip’s 
into the treasury from Dec, 91, 1787, to 
Dec. 31, 1788, with the balance then inthe 
treasury, amounted to £ .318,386-15-2 : 
that the expendr'ures int that time amounted 
to £295, 101-2-4: balancein the treasury, 
23,285-12-10. 

The receipts into the treasury, from the 
collector of the port of New-York, were 
£ 70,098-8-4. Among the articles of ex- 
penditures, is £- 275-10 to the commission- 
ers for running the Massachusetts line ; for 
bounties on hemp, £.161-12 ; and for ex- 
ecuting general Montgomcry’s monument, 
£ 232-9 

A treaty has lately been held by the goe 
vernor and commissioners of this state with 
the Oneida tribe of Indians, by which the 
latter have ceded a considerable extent of 
country, im consideration of 2500 dollars 
specie, 2000 dollars in goods, and 1008 
dollarsin provisions, to be paid oa execu- 
tion of the deeds ; and also the sum of Go@ 
dollars yearly lor ever 

Albany, March 3. The legislature ad- 
journed to meet here again on the ‘first 
tuesday in January. No federal senators 
have been appointed. 

Vermont, 

Benn'ngton, Feb. 23. At is expected that 
Vermont will shortly be received into the 
confederation, as a bill is now before the 
legislature of New-York to authorise cone 
gress to accede to the independence of the 
people inhabiting this territory, 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Federal Senators chosen, viz. William Pat- 
terson,and Jonathan Eliner, esquires. 

Federal Representatives, viz~ James Schure- 
man, Lambert Cadwallader, Elias Boudi- 
not and T. Simnickson, es<qutres. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Feleral Senators chosen, viz. Wiliam 
Maclay and Robert Morris, esquires. 

Philadelphia, Marche4. ‘The legislature 
now sitting have resolved, “ That the 
meinbers of she senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States from tins 
state, be authorized to make a respectful 
offer to congress of the use of any or all of 
the buildings in Philadelphia, the property 
of the state, and of the building lately erect. 
edon the state-house square, belonging to 
tic city and county of Philadelphia; ta 
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case congress shculd at any time incline to 
make choice of that city for the temporary 
residence of the federal government.” 

The following is a statement of the num- 
ber of books belonging to the Phrlade/phia 
Library Company,. and which is annually in- 
creasing, for the accommodation of the 
public, vize Works in folio 512, in quarto 
562, in octavo 1,770, in duodecimno 1004 : 
total works 3 848 contained in 7,35@ vo- 
Jumes. Besides the foregoing there are, or 
ought to be, in the Logantan Library(which 
is also appropriated to public use) about 

00 volumes In various languages, chiefly 
ui Hebrew, Greck and Latin; the remainder 
are in German, French, Spanish, Portu- 
g' eseand [taliun., 

Among the acts of the present session of 
the assembly is a Jaw for incorporating 
the city of Phtladelphia ; another restoring 
the college to ts ancient rights ; another 
permitiing taeairical entertainments ; and 
anoiher to prevent the granting of special 
cours oative application of plaintitis. The 
asscmbiv have resolved, ** That, in their 
op uion,alteracions and amendments of the 
cons.iculion of | (his, state are immediately 
necessary.” 

March14 The board of managers of 
the Penpsy\vamig sociecy for the encourage= 
ment of inavufactures, having last year of- 
fered a premuuin of a plate of gold, value 
§° dollars, to the person who should disco- 
ver and produce to the society the greatest 
variety of specimens, wita certiticates of 
the greatest queninty of painters’ colours, 
drawn trom the fossils and earths of the 
United States, nave lately adjudyed it to 
mr. Sylvanus Bishop of the city of New- 
Haven in Connecticut. ; 

DELAWARE, 

Federal Senatars chosen. viz. George Read 

and Richard Bassett, esquires. 
MARYLAND. 

Fed:ral Senators chosen, viz. John Henry 

and Charles Carroll, esquires, 
VIRGINIA. 

Federal Senators chosen, viz. Richard H, 

Lee and William Grayson, CSQuIrcs. 
Kentucky, 

A convention of this district assembled 
at Danville ou the gd of November last, 
and sat ull the roth, when they adjourned 
to micet asain on the first monday in Au- 
gust. lhe pisposed separation of Ken- 
tucky trom Vispinia, and its independence 
as afourtcenth state, and the free navigation 


of the Missisippi, formed the leading ob- 
jectsol tis convention. 
which two add 
direcied to be 


In order to obtain 
resses were prepared and 
dispaiched—one to che le 
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gislature of Virginia, andthe other to ces. 

gress ; and they have siuke been presented 

accordingly. 
NORTH-CAROLINA., 

Sevier, the titular governor of the stete of 
Franklin, as tt is called} defeated on the 
1oth January, a large botly of Creek and 
Cherokee Indians. The action happened 
near Flint-Creek, The ;Indians lett 145 
dead on the field. Sevier lost only five 
killed, and sixteen wounded ; among the 
Jatter is general M‘Carter 

SOUTH-CAROLINA, , 

Charleston, Feb. 4. Tlie seven electors of 
a president and vice-presiden! for the Uni- 
ted States, met and votetl as follows : for 
general Washington, 7 yotes— John Rut- 
ledge, esq. 5— John Hanéock, esq. 2. 

Feo. 10. By a returit lately made to 
the legislature, the militia of this state 
amount to 20 goo men, ifcluding officers, 

Federal Senators chosex, viz. Pierce But- 
ler aiid Ralph Izard, esquires. 

Federal Representatives, ‘viz. Gen, Sump- 
ter, judge Burke, doct.’ Tucker, Daniel 
Huger and Wm. Smith jesquires. 

GEORGIA. 

Federal Representatives Ghosen, viz, Gens 
James Jackson ; Abrahcm Baldwin, esq. 
gen. George Maithews. | 

Augusta, Feb. 4. The jelectors of a pre- 
sident and vice-presidest of the United 
States, gave a unanimous vote for general 
Washington. 

The same day the geniral assembly end- 
ed their session, having treviously appoutt- 
ed, by resolve, the first ‘monday in April 
next for the voters throughout the state to 
meet, for the purpose of chusing for each 
county three persons t¢ meet on the first 
monday in May; who are to consider the 
alterations made in the state constitution by 
the convention of No*ember last, and 
adopt and ratity the sajne if they think 
proper. : 

WESTERN TERRITORY. 

Marietta, Fan. 24. ‘Lhe governor has 
issued a proclamation off this date, annoul 
cing a treaty of peace and friendship com 
cluded at Fort-Harmar the gth instant, be- 
tween the UnitedStatcs attd the Six Nations; 
the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippawa, Otto 
was, Peotowatamie and ac nations of 11 
dians. 

- x 

°° Ziv MARRIAGES and DEATHS 4m 

unavotdadly postponed till n&xt mouth. 
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4’ N. Month of March, 1789, 
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WEATHER, a 
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Very fair, windy, & very cold.| 50 
Fair, cloudy, windy, great rain. 63 
Cloudy, great wind. 63 
Very fair, and cold. 46 
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Over-cast. 68 
Fair, and cloudy. 63 
Pair, and cloudy, 44 
Fair, clear. 54 
Over-cast. 59 
Fair, 5§ 
Overcast 57 
Over-cast. rainy, storm, thunder,| 61 
Bair, cloudy. ~ 48 
Fair and cloudy. 56 
Cloudy, fair. 59 
Very fair. 45 
idem, cloudy. 44 
Very fair. 40 
Very fair, serene. 41 
Fair, idem, serene, calm. 47 
Over-cast, calm, rain, tempeft. | 79 
Very fair, windy. 0 
Rainy, wet, foggy, storm, thund.} 72 
60 
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TABLE, 


APPL ER LE ae wt 


Sere: 


%% The Table shews the mean result of two observations made;every day, one at sun-rise (at which time it is coldest) 

the other at two o’clock, P. M. when the greatest degree of heat happens here. ‘These extremes are added together 
. . e e ¢ . . . . “= . 

and divided by two, which gives the mean degree called the tempetature of the day : the total of all the observations, divided 


. 


by the number of the days, gives the temperature of the month. | 


SW hen a barometer is perfectly phasphoric, the sttperior surfac¢ of the columnof mercury is exempt from that concavity, 
or convexity, common in almost all barometers ; cgnsequently ithas nearly a plain or Level surface, and gives the truest 
height without difficulty. 

é 

+ To rectify the baromter.—The height of the barometer, being; never just or exact, but when Reaumur’s thermometer, 
ylaced at the center of the tube of the baromcter, marks the f¥eezing point or 32d degtee on Fahrenheit’s scale: it is 
indispensably necessary, that all meteorological oliservers should understand the correspondence between them, in order 
to rectify this column of § in the barometer—and which, independent of the weight of the atmosphere, rises and falls 
by the heat and cold which likewise act on it. Hence it has tw@ particular movements, which ought to be distinguished, 
the one from the other, by those who desire to ascertain the wei ht of the air. 

A column of § of about 30 English inches in height dilates itself five lines (the foot is dividéd into 12 inches, the inch into twelve 
lines, the lines intosixteenths to adjust the point of congelation to thatsof common boiling water. ‘The barometer being 2g inches 
g lines English, if these five lines are multiplied by 16 it produges 80. Reaumur’s scale, from the point of congelation 
to that of common boiling water, is divided into go degrees. It is therefore evident that there is too great an agree- 
ment between these two instruments ; and hence} and from what has already been observed, the one cannot serve to 
rectify the other. ‘To obtain, then, the true height of the barometer, it will be necessary to subtract as many sixteenths 
of a line from the height of the mercury, as Reaumur’s thermometer, placed at its centre, marks degrees above the freez- 
ing point ; and to add as many as shall appear undé¢r or below te said point of congelatjon. [Zero 

It is by this method barometrical observations are rect*f +1, ahd by which the present table was completed. We must 
carefully bring the inferior surface of the % in thé curve to —1¢ ine of the level, before any observations are made on the 
instrument, a precaution absolutely necessary—for when the column of the ¥ descends seme lines, the inferior surface no 
longer corresponds with the line of the level, and the same happens when the barometer rises. 


* The cypher o placed at the head of the third dnd fifth celunins, is the point at which the scale separates both in Fah- 
renheit’s and Reaumur’s. ‘The first divides his gcale into 212 deg. parting from an artificial congelation, a@ forced and 
uncertain point or term; while, onthe contrary, Reatumur divides hfs scale into Bo equal parts, and separates at the point of 
natural congelation («which is found to be the same’ ovir the whole glofe) and ascends to that of common boiling water, 

All the degrees on the second column, followed by 0, are degrees under theo of Fahrenheit ; and if no 0 follow they 
are degrees above Fahrenheit’s o. | ‘ 

All the degrees followed by oin the column of;Reaumur, are!degrees of freezing, condensation, or of cold; those that are 
not followed by © are deg, of dilatation or of heat, Reaumur’s 0 marks the point at which common water freezes. 


Fro1a these explanations it is plain, that Readmur’s thermometer is preferable to any other in use : it is simple and 
exact in construction, valuable for its use in regulating the bardmeter, and applicable to-every part of the world, 
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By Perer Le Gavux, at Sprinc-MILL, 
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METEOROLION S& 


Made at sPRINGMILL, 13 Miles Of March, 1789, 


Farenuwert:| Reaumuor. 
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